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WELL WON. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
Ralph McCrea. 


The sun was going down, and a little girl with 
big, dark eyes who was sitting in the waiting- 
room of a railway station was beginning to look 
very tired. Ever since the train came in at one 
o'clock she had been perched there between the 
iron arms of the seat, and now it was after six 


if that hour were getting very, very long; and 
every time the tramp of footsteps was heard on 
the platform outside she looked up eagerly. 

Then other people began to come in to wait for 
a train, and whenever the door opened, the big, 
dark eyes glanced quickly up with such a hope- 
| ful, wistful gaze, and as each new-comer proved 
to be a total stranger the little maiden’s disappoint- 
|ment was so evident, that some kind - hearted 
| women came over to speak to her and see if all 
was right. 


eee 
| mite, and hung her head and hugged her doll, and 


o'clock of the long June day, and high time that | shrank away when they tried to take her in their 


some one came for her. 
A bonny little mite she was, with 
a wealth of brown hair tumbling 


| But she was as shy as she was lonely, poor little | 


handsome bay horses with a low phieton in which 
were seated two ladies; and directly after them, 
at full gallop, came two riders on spirited, mettle- 
some sorrels. 

Little Jessie knew the horsemen at a glance. 
| One was a tall, bronzed, dark-moustached trooper 
in the fatigue uniform of a cavalry sergeant; the 

other was a blue-eyed, fair-haired young fellow 
of sixteen years, who raised his cap and howed 
to the ladies in the carriage, as he reined his horse 
up close to the station-platform. 
| He was just about to speak to them when he 
| heard a childish voice calling, ‘‘Ralph! Ralph!” 
| and turning quickly around he caught sight of a 


riage the wonderful doll—at sight of whose toilet 
Mrs. Henry could not repress a significant glance 
at her lady friend, and a suggestive exclamation 
of ‘“Horrors!""—and the heavy satchel. These 
were placed where Jessie could see them and feel 
that they were safe, and then she was able to 
answer a few questions and to look up trustfully 
into the gentle face that was nestled every little 
while to hers, and to sip the cup of milk that 


| Ralph fetched from the hotel. 


She had certainly 
fallen into the hands of persons who had very 
loving hearts. 
| ‘Poor little thing! What a shame to leave 

| her all alone! How long has her mother been 

dead, Ralph ?’’ asked the other lady, 
rather indignantly. 





down her shoulders and overhanging 
her heavy eyebrows. She was pret- 
tily dressed, and her tiny feet, cased 
in stout little buttoned boots, stuck 
straight out before her most of the 
time, as she sat well back on the 
broad bench. 

She was a silent little body, and 
for over two hours had hardly opened 
her lips to any one—even to the doll 
that now lay neglected on the seat 
beside her. Earlier in the afternoon 
she had been much engrossed with 
that blue-eyed, flaxen-haired and 
overdressed beauty; but, little by 
little, her interest flagged, and when 
a six-year-old girlie loses interest in 
a brand-new doll something serious 
must be the matter. ‘ 

Something decidedly serious was 
the matter now. The train that came 
up from Denver had brought this 
little maiden and her father, —a 
handsome, sturdy-looking ranchman 
of about thirty years of age,—and 
they had been welcomed with jubilant 
cordiality by two or three stalwart 
men in broad-brimmed slouch hats 
and frontier garb. 

They had picked her up in their 
brawny arms and carried her to the 
waiting-room and seated her there in 
state and fed her with fruit and 
dainties, and made much of her. 


\ 














Then her father had come in and 
placed in her arms this wonderful 
new doll, and while she was still 
hugging it in her delight, he laid a heavy satchel 
on the seat beside her and said : 

“And now, baby, papa has to go up town a 
ways. He has lots of things to get to take home 
with us, and some new horses to try. He may 
be gone a whole hour, but will you stay right 
here—you and dolly—and take good care of the 
satchel ?”’ 

She looked up a little wistfully. She did not 
quite like to be left behind, but she felt sure papa 
could not well take her—he was aiways so loving 
and kind—and then, there was dolly; and there 
were other children with their mothers in the room. 
So she nodded, and put up her little face for his 
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|arms. All they could get her to say was that she 
was waiting for papa and that her name was 
Jessie Farron. 

At last their train came and they had to go, and 
a new set appeared; and there were people to meet 
and welcome them with joyous greetings and 
much homely, homelike chatter, and everybody 
| but one little girl seemed to have friends. It all 
| made Jessie feel more and more lonely, and to 
wonder what could have happened to keep papa 
so very long. 

Still she was so loyal, so sturdy a little sentinel 
at her post. The kind-hearted baggage-man came 


in and strove to get her to go with him to his | 


| little girl stretching out her arms to him through 
the window, and crying as if her baby heart would 
| break. 

In less time than it takes me to write five words 
he sprang from his horse, bounded up the plat- 
form into the waiting-room and gathered the child 
to his heart, anxiously bidding her tell him what 
was the trouble. 

For a few minutes she could only sob in her 
relief and joy at seeing him, and snuggle close to 
his face. The ladies wondered to see Ralph 

McCrea coming toward them with a strange child 
|in his arms, but they were all sympathy and lov- 
ing-kindness in a moment, so attractive was her 


kiss. He took her in his arms a minute and | cottage ‘‘a ways up the road,” where his wife and | sweet face. 


hugged her tight. 

“‘That’s my own little Jessie!’ he said. ‘She’s 
as brave as her mother was, fellows, and it’s 
saying a heap.” 


With that he set her down upon the bench, and | charge, and so she kept guard over it and watched | 


they put dolly in her arms again and a package 
of apples within her reach; and then the jolly 
party started off. 


They waved their hands to her through the | glare that hurt her eyes, and she longed to change | 


| little ones were waiting tea for him; but she shook 
| her head and shrank back even from him. 
Papa had told her to stay there and she would 
not budge. Papa had placed his satchel in her 
| every one who approached. 
The sun was getting low and shining broadly in 
through those western windows and making a 


“Mrs. Henry, this is Jessie Farron. You know 
her father; he owns a ranch up on the Chugwater, 
| right near the Laramie road. 
at one o’clock with some friends to buy things for 
| the ranch and try some horses. It must have 
| been his party Sergeant Wells and I saw way out 
| by the fort.” 
He paused a moment to address a cheering 


* : | - | : . . . 

window and she smiled shyly at them, and one of | her seat. Between the sun glare and the loneli-| remark to the little girl in his arms, and then went 

them called to a baggage-man and told him to| ness her eyes began to fill with big tears, and| on: ‘Their team had run away over the prairie— 
a, * | ® . 

have an eye on little Jessie in there; ‘She is | when once they came it was so hard to force them | a man told us—and they were leading them in to 


Farron’s kid.” 

For a while matters did not go so very badly. 
Other children, who came to look at that marvel- 
lous doll and to make timid advances, kept her 
interested. 
was signalled and they were all whisked away. 

Then came a space of over an hour, during 
which little Jessie sat there all alone in the big, 
bare room, playing contentedly with her new toy 
and chattering in low-toned, murmurous “baby 
talk” to her, and pointing out the wonderful sun- 
beams that came slanting in through the dust of 
the western windows. 

She had had plenty to eat and a big glass of 
milk before papa went away, and was neither 
hungry nor thirsty, but all the same it seemed as 


| back; so it happened that poor little Jessie found 
herself crying despite all her determination to be 

| ‘‘papa’s own brave daughter.”’ 

| The windows behind her opened out to the 


But presently the east-bound train | north, and by turning around she could see a wide, | care of her a few minutes ? 


| level space between the platform and the hotel, 
where wagons and an omnibus or two, and a four- 
| mule ambulance had been coming and going. 

| Again and again her eyes had wandered toward 
| this space in hopeful search for father’s coming— 
| only to meet with disappointment. At last, just 
| as she had turned and was kneeling on the seat 
| and gazing through the tears that trickled down 
| her pretty face, she saw a sight that made her 

sore little heart bound high with hope. 


| First there trotted into the enclosure a span of 


the quartermaster’s corral as we rode from the 
stakes. 
tance, but Sergeant Wells will gallop out and tell 
him Jessie is all right. Would you mind taking 
| Poor little girl!’’ he 
| added, in lower and almost beseeching tones, 
| ‘she hasn’t any mother.” 

‘*Would I mind!” exclaimed Mrs. Henry, 
warmly. ‘Give her to me, Ralph. Come right 
here, little daughter, and tell me all about it,’’ 
and the loving woman stood up in the carriage 
and held forth her arms, to which little Jessie was 
glad enough to be taken, and there she sobbed, 
and was soothed and petted and kissed as she had 
not been since her mother died. 

Ralph and the station-master brought to the car- 





The station-master | 
says she has been here all alone since he went off 


I did not recognize Farron at the dis- | 


“About two years, Mrs. Wayne. 
Father and his officers knew them 
very well. Our troop was camped 
up there two whole summers near 
them,—last summer and the one 
before,—but Farron took her to Den- 
ver to visit her mother’s people last 
April, and had just gone for her. 
Sergeant Wells said he stopped at 
the ranch on the way down from 
Laramie, and Farron told him, then, 
he couldn’t live another month with- 
out his little girl, and was going to 
Denver for her at once.” 

*‘T remember them well, now,” said 
Mrs. Henry, ‘‘and we saw him some- 
times when our troop was at Lara- 
mie. What was the last news from 
your father, Ralph, and when do 
you go?”’ 

““No news since the letter that met 
me here. You know he has been 
scouting ever since General Crook 
went on up to the Powder River 
country. Our troop and the Grays 
are all that are left to guard that 
whole neighborhood, and the Indians 
seem to know it. 
ing’ from the 
time.” 

“But the Fifth Cavalry are here 
now, and they will soon put up there 
to help you, and put a stop to all 
that—won’t they ?”’ 

“T don’t know. The Fifth say 
that they expect orders to go to the 
Black Hills, so as to get between 
the Reservations and Sitting Bull’s 
people. Only six troops—half the regiment—have 
come. Papa's letter said I was to start for 
Laramie with them, but they have been kept wait- 
ing four days already.” 

“They will start now, though,” said the lady. 
“General Merritt has just got back from Red 
Cloud, where he went to look into the situation, 
and he has been in the telegraph office much of 
the afternoon wiring to Chicago, where General 
Sheridan is. Colonel Mason told us, as we drove 
past camp, that they would probably march at 
day break.”’ 

“That means that Sergeant Wells and I go at 
| the same time then,”’ said Ralph, with glistening 
leyes. **Doesn’t it seem odd, after I’ve been gallop- 
ing all over this country from here to the Chug 
| for the last three years, that now father won’t let 
me go it alone. I never yet set eyes on a war 
party of Indians, or heard of one south of the 
| Platte.”’ 

| All the same they came, Ralph, and it was 
| simply to protect those settlers that your father’s 
company was there so much. This year they are 
worse than ever, and there has been no cavalry to 
spare. If you were my boy, I should be worried 
| half to death at the idea of your riding alone 
from here to Laramie. 
think of it?” 

“Tt was mother, probably, who made father 
issue the order. She writes that eager as she is 
to see me, she wouldn’t think of letting me come 
| alone with Sergeant Wells. Pshaw! He and I 
| would be safer than the old stage-coach any day. 
| That is never ‘jumped’ south of Laramie, though 
it is chased now and then above there. Of course 
| the country’s full of Indians between the Platte 
| and the Black Hills, but we shouldn’t be likely 
| to come across any.” 
| There wasa moment’s silence. Nestled in Mrs. 
Henry’s arms the weary little girl was dropping 
| off into placid slumber, and forgetting all her 
troubles. Both the ladies were wives of officers 
of the army, and were living at Fort Ruggell, 





They are ‘jump- 
reservation all the 


What does your mother 
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three miles out from Cheyenne, while their hus- 
bands were far to the north with their companies 


on the Indian campaign, which was just then | 


opening. 

It was an anxious time. Since February all of 
the cavalry and much of the infantry stationed in 
Nebraska and Wyoming had been out in the wild 
country above the North Platte River, between the 
Big Horn Mountains and the Black Hills. For 
two years previous great numbers of the young 
warriors had been slipping away from the Sioux 
reservations, and joining the forces of such vicious 
and intractable chiefs as Sitting Bull, Gaul and 
Rain-in-the-face, it could scarcely be doubted, 
with hostile intent. 

Several thousands of the Indians were known 
to be at large, and committing depredations and 


murders in every direction among the settlers. | 


Now, all pacific means having failed, the matter 
had been turned 
over to General 
Crook who had re- 
cently brought the 
savage Apaches of 
Arizona under 
subjection, to em- 
ploy such means 
as he found ne- 
cessary defeat 
their designs. 

Crook 
Sioux 


to 


General 
found the 
and their allies 
armed with the 
best modern 
breech - loaders, 
well supplied with 
ammunition and 
countless herds of 
war ponies, and 
far too numerous 
and powerful to be 
handled by the 
small force at his 
command. 

One or two sharp and savage fights occurred in 
March, while the mercury was still thirty degrees 
below zero, and then the government decided on 
a great summer campaign. Generals Terry and 
Gibbon were to hem the Indians from the north 
along the Yellowstone, while at the same time 
General Crook was to march up and attack them 
from the south. 

When June came, four regiments of cgvalry 
and half a dozen infantry regiments were repre- 
sented among the forces that scouted to and fro 
in the wild and beautiful uplands of Wyoming, 
Dakota and Eastern Montana, searching for the 
Sioux. 

The families of the officers and soldiers remained 
at the barracks from which the men were sent, 
and even at the exposed stations of Forts Laramie, 
Robinson and Fetterman, many ladies and chil- 
dren remained under the protection of small gar- 
risons of infantry. Among the ladies at Laramie 
was Mrs. McCrea, Ralph's mother, who waited 
for the return of her boy from a long absence at 
school. ; 

A manly, sturdy fellow was Ralph, full of 
health and vigor, due in great part to the open air 
life he had led in his early boyhood. He had 
‘*hbacked’’ an Indian pony before he was seven, 
and could sit one like a Comanche by the time he 
was ten. He had accompanied his father on 
many a long march and scout, and had ridden 
every mile of the way from the Gila River in 
Arizona, across New Mexico, and so on up into 
Nebraska. 


He had caught brook trout in the Cache-la- | 


poudre, and shot antelope along the Loup Fork of 
the Platte. With his father and his father’s men 
to watch and keep him from harm, he had even 
charged his first buffalo herd and had been fortu- 
nate enough to shoot a bull. The skin had been 
made into a robe, which he carefully kept. 


Now, all eager to spend his vacation among his | 
favorite haunts—in the saddle and among the | 


mountain streams—Ralph McCrea was going 
back to his army home, when, as ill-luck would 
have it, the great Sioux war broke out in the early 
summer of our Centennial Year, and promised to 
greatly interfere with, if it did not wholly spoil, 
many of his cherished plans. 

Fort Laramie lay about one hundred miles north 
of Cheyenne, and Sergeant Wells had come down 
with the paymaster’s escort a few days before 
bringing Ralph’s pet, his beautiful little Kentucky 


sorrel ‘‘Buford,”’ and now the boy and his faithful | 


friend, the sergeant, were visiting at Fort Russell, 
and waiting for a safe opportunity to start for 
home. 

Presently, as they chatted in low tones so as not 
to disturb the little sleeper, there came the sound 
of rapid hoof-beats, and Sergeant Wells cantered 
into the enclosure, and riding up to the carriage 
said to Ralph : 

“7 found him, sir, all safe; but their wagon was 
being patched up, and he could not leave. He is 
so thankful to Mrs. Henry for her kindness, and 
begs to know if she would mind bringing Jessie 
out to the fort. The men are trying very hard to 
persuade him not to start for the Chug in the 
morning.” 

‘Why not, sergeant ?”’ 

‘Because the telegraph despatches from Lar- 
amie say there must be a thousand Indians gone 
o-~ from the reservation in the last two days. 


THE YOUTH’S 


They’ve cut the wires up to Red Cloud, and no| 
| More news can reach us.” 
Ralph’s face grew very pale. 
| ‘‘Father is right in the midst of them, with only 
| fifty men!" 


Caprarn CHARLES Kine, U.S.A. 
(To be continued.) 

| Brisas 

| HE KNOWS. 

God gives us what He knows 

| 


' 


Our wants require; 
And better things than those 
Which we desire. — Dryden, 


+o, 
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HAYMAKERS’ STORIES. 
Mitten for Mitten. 


“Come, Sid, the’ isn’t but one more day for the| 
| rowen, an’ ’tis as good a day as you need to have.” | 





sid Elmer was hanging round Delye Steel, who 
had just driven over with the dinner-basket, and 
Uncle Paphro, her father, who owned the farm and 

| for whom the men were working, was in a hurry for 
his nooning. 

The summer had been cool and wet, the hay on| 

| the out-lying farm had been mowed early and cured 
“betwixt showers,” as Zenas said, so the second | 
growth had a good start and made an unusually fine | 
crop. | 

To-day was one of those early September days | 
when the sun is hot and the nights chilly; when an 
exquisite, soft, yet radiant haze fills the far sky and 
veils the mountains. The crickets sing their fore- 
boding chant in the grass; and the air is full of odor 
from ripened leaves, fruit ready to fall, and the 

| vague, pathetic fragrance of golden-rod and life- 
everlasting. 

Delye drove off with a laugh, laying the whip so 
suddenly on old Whitey that he actually jumped as 
much as a foot, and Sid turned sheepishly to his 
dinner under the great tree. 

‘Well, boys will be boys,” said Zenas, cutting a | 
big slab of new cheese to accompany his thick slice 
of fresh rye bread, ‘“‘and I dono but what we’ve all 
ben young fellers wonst.” 

Dew tell!” drawled Sam Turner. 
suthin’, don’t he?” 

“I’ve forgot more ’n you ever knew 
Zenas. 

“Come, boys, stop tightin’ an’ go to quarrellin’,”’ 
putin Jonathan Holcomb. ‘I don’t blame Sid for 
hanging round a girl ’t makes sech rye bread as this 
is, and the huckleberry pie doos beat all.” 

“That’s a fact; but mabbe he won’t get her, after 
all; ‘there’s many a slip ’twixt cup an’ lip,’ as we 
was tellin’ t’other day,’ sagely answered Zenas 
Freeman. 

Sid colored up to his hair and shot a fierce look at 
Zenas; he did not like to hear of such 2 possibility, 
but he said nothing. 

“Well, now, you haint no need to brustle up so, 
Sid Elmer! There’s a great many happenin’s in this 
world. I knowed a couple that was keepin’ com- 
pany; a real clever feller, ’Siah Smith by name, and 
a pretty behaved girl,—let’s sec, I b’lieve her name 
was Delye, too. Sid, you stop a-shakin’ your head 
like a two-year-old steer when it’s ugly! 

“Well, they’d about made up their minds, them 
two had, and they was a-goin’ to the singin’ school 
over to Canton Corners one night, an’ a dark night 
| *twas, too,—dark as a pocket; when all of a sudden 
| they come to the Cross-roads, and the’ was a flash of 

lightnin’ come, and what did they see a-settin’ on 
the fence but a big black cat, its tail all swelled up, 
a-clawin’ and a-hissin’ ’most into their faces. 
| “?Siah hadn’t got no more spunk than a mouse, 
}and naterally the girl was skeert clean out of her 
senses; but he gin a yell and dropped holt of her 
hand and run like all possessed down the turnpike, 
| and she run t’other way as tight as she could put it. | 
He was goin’ to speak to the minister that night 
| about gettin’ published, but he never did. 

“He fetched up to Hosford’s tahvern when he 
stopped, and never come home till daylight; and she | 
got catched in the rain goin’ home, for she met a 
team goin’ her way after she’d run a mild or two, 
and sorter got into the storm, and she asked ’em for 
to carry of her home; but the’ wasn’t no umberell, 
nor no boot, so she was wetter’n a drownded rat, 
| and it went to her vitals, folks said. 

“She had a dreadful sick time, but she wouldn’t 
never hear to ’Siah Smith no more, not so much as 
to say ‘fare-ye-well,’ for she said if he couldn’t take 
care of her against a old cat he wasn’t no man for 
her; and I guess she had the right on’t.”’ 

“That aint Sid’s sort,’? said old Uncle Paphro, 
| with a kindly simile and a twinkle in his blue eye. 
“T aint noways afraid but what he’ll take care o’ 
| Delye good.” 

Sid’s brown face flushed, and the dimple in his 


“Zenas knows 


” 
’ 


retorted 





| Kellogg’s people, and when Aunt Desire used to be 


| no sign but what she 
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cheek, which he so hated because “ ’twas just like a 
girl,’’ deepened with shy pleasure. 


“Mabbe, too, Delye won’t take after Aunt Desire | 


Tucker; you call to mind the way she got served, 
don’t ye, Uncle Paphro?” asked Jonathan Hol- 


| comb. 


“Well, yes, I don’t know but what Ido. Is’t about 
Squire Kellogg what you're referrin’ to?” 

“Yes, but he wasn’t no squire then.” 

“What was’t?” queried Zenas, his eager, light | 
eyes full of curiosity, wide-open and twinkling. | 

“Well, you see, I come to hear about it because 
my first folks-in-law was some connected with 


round a-tailorin’ and come to our house, she’d get 
sort of pompious and arbitrary about cuttin’ clothes 
her way and nobody else’s, and Grandmother Rice 
she’d look up at her when she couldn’t noways bear 
her goin’s on another minnit, and say, ‘Guess you 
kinder want to be put out in the road ag’in, Desire,’ 
jest as dry. 

“Then I tell ye them old shears would get flung 
onto the floor kerslap, and she’d look at granny 
sharper ’n a needle, and she’d sew like all creation 
the next hour or so and never say a word. 

“You see, granny rek’lected what happened to 
Desire once, and was the reason why she didn’t never 
get married but had to do tailorin’ ’round all her 
days till she got dreadful old, and then the town 
took care on her, partly, till she died. 

“She was a real high-strung, good-lookin’ gal, 
granny said; handsome as a picter, with eyes as 
black as huckleberries in a pan o’ milk, rosy cheeks, 
and the beautifullest head o’ hair! come down below 
her knees when ’twas down,—an’ somehow it had a 
trick of fallin’ out of her comb, a-shinin’ and a 
wavin’ down her back like Black Brook a-fallin’ 
down the straight side of Saltash Mountain with the 
sun on ’t. 

“She was tall and slim as a black birch saplin’, and 
her eyes could flash, I guess, by the tell of them old 
folks; for Grandsir Rice knowed her, too. 

“Fact is, I guess from some remarks granny let | 
fall that grandsir had an idee of sparkin’ Aunt | 
Desire when that he was young, but she was so| 
spunky it scar’t him off. Granny was as good- 
tempered as a pigeon; them things doos tell when 
you consider about havin’ anybody round durin’ the 
hull of a lifetime. 

“TI know Desire did play a trick on grandsir that 
was kind of mean; he was hired man at her house, 
and he’d kep’ comp’ny with her a spell, till he found 
out pretty well by livin’ in the house with her what | 
an arbitrary piece she was, and then he kind of 
slacked up, and took finally to goin’ over to Bloom- 














| field Sunday nights to see Laury Brooks. 


“Desire hed an idee what he was up to, so one | 


Sunday night, havin’ a little girl out of Hartford 


a-visitin’ of her, she see John a-harnessin’ the old | 
mare, and she says to John, says she: 

***Where be you a-goin’, John?’ 

*““*Up to prayer-meetin’,’ says he, as prompt as a 
robin. 

“*Where is it to-night?’ says she. 

***Up to the school-’us’ on Wadsor Hill,’ says he, 
real spry. 

***Well, we’ll go ’long with you, Rosann and me,’ 
says she. ‘Get your bunnet, Rosann.’ } 

“Now Desire knowed real well he wasn’t goin’ to | 


days, and wasn’t no hand for meetin’s, anyway; but, 
however, she and Rosann scrambled in, and when | 
they come to the turn of the road he says, ‘Come, | 
girls, here’s the hill.’ 

“*Well, drive along,’ says Desire. 

***T guess I’ve got to goa little further,’ says he. 








' 


| Sayin’ goes. 


| should have slapped a strange girlin the face that 


come in as we did!’ 

“‘*She is good!’ says John. So that’s the way 
Laury Brooks come to be my Grandmother Rice. 
Grandsir’s told me on’t more times! But where be 
I? I started to tell ye about Squire Kellogg’s time 


with Aunt Desire, when that they was young folks, 
| 


and I’ve strayed off inter the bushes like a cow- 
track.” 

“Guess you better take a drink 0’ swizzle afore 
you go any furder,” suggested Zenas. “It does make 
aman dreadful dry, so much talkin’! Jonathan 
looked at him with a slow, doubtful stare, as if he 
imagined Zenas thought the story had been as dry as 
his throat. But he accepted the suggestion, and 
swallowed a pint mug of that odd hay-makers’ drink, 
took a long breath and resumed his story. 

“Well, you kin see by what Desire said to Gran’. 
ther Rice concernin’ Laury, that she was honest and 
out-spoken if she hadatemper. I dono as I minda 
temper if you’ve got the reins on’t, and can hold it 
in. Somebody said in the paper th’ other day, kinder 
kotin it from some old writer, that ‘anger is one of 
the sinners of the soul; he that wants it hez a 
maimed mind.’ And I expect he was right; we need 
bones and sinners both to get along with, but it’s bad 
to overwork eyther of ’em. 

“Well, as I was sayin’ —’”’ 

“Cow-track agin, I vum!” said Sam Turner, half 
audibly. 

“Shet up!” growled Uncle Paphro. 

“As Iwas a-sayin’,” went on Jonathan, with about 
as much attention to Sum as a cart-wheel pays to 
a gadfly, “Tyrancy Kellogg once took to sparkin’ 
Aunt Desire, after John Rice got through, and for a 


| spell he seemed to be goin’ on greased lightnin’; she 


and he went together to mill an’ to meetin’, as the 
They was together everywhere, and 
folks began to wonder when they’d be published; 
and Joe Battle to the store bought a piece of lay- 
ender paduasoy down to Hartford, he was so cert’in 
there’d be a weddin’ dress wanted before long. 

“Tyrancy, he went a-prospectin’ all over th’ old 
squire’s farm a-lookin’ out for the best place to build 
for himself, for he’d heered Desire say more ’n four 
times, that in her opinion there wasn’t no house in 
the world big enough to hold two fam’lies. 

“Well, he didn’t dig the sullar when he’d pitched 


| onto the place, for he hadn’t reelly never asked 


Desire right out yet, for to marry him. He’d did 
everything but ask her, and he’d cale’lated so to do, 
when he should fetch ber to see if the house place 
pleased her. | 

“But just then there come into town a young 
feller to study law with Judge Reeves, a dashin’, 
swearin’, han’some cre’tur’ as ever you see, from 
down to the Car’linys somewheres. He see Desire 
up in the singin’ loft the first Sunday after he come, 
and Desire see him. 

“TI tell ye, ’twas settin’ fire into tow! He was 
mightily took with her, and she jest went off her 
head about him, as quick as ever they got acquainted, 
and Tyrancy Kellogg’s time was mighty short! 

“But he wouldn’t b’lieve it, ’cause he didn’t want 
to. So one day before Thanksgivin’ time, about a 


| week, he ast Desire to go over to the woods ’long 0” 


him to get some runnin’ pine and but’nuts. Well, 
he and she went acrost the farm, and he stopped 
onto a real sightly place, where there was a cold 


| the school-’us’, for he wasn’t settled down in them | rock-spring that made a little brook in the medder 


below, and he says: 

‘Desire,’ says he, ‘aint this a good place to set a 
house onto?’ 

““*Well, yes; I guess so,’ says she. 

“*T want to build me a house,’ says Tyrancy, ‘but 
I’m waitin’ to see if you like the place.’ 

“*It aint nothing to me where 
you build,’ says Desire, kind of 





‘You'd better get out here and I’ll come in by ’m| 
by, and take you home.’ 

‘“*No,’ says Desire, ‘we aint a-going to be left up | 
here in the dark; we’re a-going where you be.’ | 

“Rosann begun to giggle, but Desire never made | 
yas in dead earnest, and John | 
he tried his best to get her to go ‘long home; but 
she stuck to the wagon and kep’ sayin’ she durstn’t 
walk home in the night-time, and he got tuckered 
out to the last, so he give the old mare a cut o’ the | 
whip and didn’t stop till they come to Laury’s house 
out on the Bloomfield road. 

“You better b’lieve Laury was set back quite a 
little to see them *wo strange girls comin’ in with 
John; but she was as clever a girl herself as ever 
you see, and she took it real pleasant. She fetched | 
"em out some cider, and some wonders, and a plate 
of apples, and they got as friendly as bees in a| 
punkin-blow before ’twas time to go, though John | 
left consider’ ble early that night, now I tell ye! He 
didn’t do no courtin’ nyther; but when they’d gone 
a piece on the road Desire says, kind of softly: 

***You done well, John; Laury Brooks ’ll make you | 
a proper good wife. She’s got the kind o’ temper 
thet is easy for men-folks to live with. I b’lieve I 





sharp. 

“Tis too!’ says he, ‘for I 
shan’t never build it without ’tis 
for you. I’ve been courtin’ you a 
long spell, Desire, and you haint 
discouraged me any, and [I want 
for to marry you; which, I s’pose, 
aint no news to you, dear.’ 

“<Tt’s poor news, anyway,’ s:tys 
she, cool as a cucumber, ‘for I 
don’t want to marry you, Tyrancy 
Kellogg; nor I aint goin’ to.’ 

“Tyrancy turned as white as a 
toadstool, and flung away down 
the hill, leavin’ her where 
stood. He heered her give a little 
laugh that hurt like «a whiplash, 
but he’d got his mitten, and he 
wasn’t goin’ to say a word more, 
so he went along. 

“She kep’ a carryin’ on with 
young Barnwell, who didn’t mean 
nothing, but jest to have his fun, 
till finally Judge Reeves inis- 
trustin’ the feller, and knowin’ 
Desire to have no father nor broth- 
er, writ to old Barnwell down to 
the plantation. He told him he’d 
better git his son home pretty 
quick, for he was sparkin’ with a girl he knowed 
his father wouldn’t have him marry for nothing. So 
the young feller was driv’ off, and Desire left to 
herself. 

“She kep’ up a good face, though they said she 
was disapp’inted; and some thought she would have 
liked to get Tyrancy on the string agin, but she 
couldn’t. However, she was pleasant as pie to him, 
and one day into the store she heered him say he was 
going over to Slater’s mill with the bags for his grist. 
The snow was drifted dreadful deep, but he had a 
pair of gray hosses that could travil a’most any 
where. 

“Now, Desire wanted to go over to Mis’ Slater’s to 
tell about some carpet weavin’ she wanted done, and 
she couldn’t walk ten mile in the snow anyway, so 





she 


| she’d come down to the store a purpose to see if she 


could get a lift, and lo and behold! here was her 
chance. I dono as she had any creeps about askin’ 
him, but anyway she done it. 

“‘Mr. Kellogg,’ says she, just as chipper as 2 
squirrel, ‘would you object to takin’ me along with 
you? I was waitin’ here for a chance to go and see 
Mis’ Slater about our keepin’-room carpet.’ 

“«T don’t know as I would,’ says Tyrancy, kind of 
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civil; though he’d kep’ a pike in his mind ag’inst 
her ever since she mittened him. But she didn’t 
know of that, so she got onto the sled, and drawed 
the meal-bags up round her, and he give the critturs 
a lash and off they went. They was real sperrity 
colts, and I tell ye that sled bounced up and down 
well! But Desire, she held on, and made as though 
‘twas all right; but when they was about six mild 
from the store he dropped his whip, and says, says 
he: 

‘Miss Desire, would you mind pickin’ that whip 
up for me? These critturs is so hard-mouthed and 
so poppish, I don’t like to let go the lines.’ 

“*Certingly,’ says she, for nyther did she want to 
have him give the lines to her. So she stepped out 
into the track, picked up the whip, tossed it onto the 
sled, and was just goin’ to step on herself, when he 
slapped the lines, and off them hosses went. 

“*Q Tyrancy! Tyrancy!’ she screeched. ‘Stop, oh 
do stop! oh stop! please!’ and he hollered back: 

“It’s your turn to get the mittin now, Desire 
Tucker, same as you giv’ it to me! There’s tew of 
’em now, that’s a pair. 

* ‘So fare-ye-well my own true love, 
I'm a-goin’ to a furrin shore,’ 
he sung out, and giv’ a cut to his beasts. Desire, 
she had to foot it hum, and Tyrancy, he told abroad 
what he done, and some folks thought it served her 
right, and some didn’t.” 

«“*Pwas kinder rough,” said Sid Elmer. 

“Well, she was kinder rough on him,”’ said Uncle 
Paphro, ‘but I dono as I should ha’ done it after 
all.” 

“Anyway, ’twas consider’ble harm to her,’’ put in 
Jonathan, “for she never had no feller hooverin’ 
round her agin to the day of her death.” 

‘Ruther hard, ruther hard,” remarked Zenas, “but 
then she hadn’t ought to have done the way she did 
nyther, least that’s my way of thinking about it.” 


Chadron, our supply base and banking point, and | Crawford. There was no danger that [ should be 
bring up enough money to pay the men their last | robbed on the train, as there were at least twenty 


sand dollars. 

I decided to go alone. I set out that night on 
horseback, and I reached the “end of track” at 
Crawford siding the next morning in time to leave 
my horse at a neighboring ranch corral, and get 


month’s wages, which amounted to about four thou- | passengers on board. 


aboard a supply train which had just unloaded, and | 


was now going back. 

At Chadron the supply store of the main con- 
tractor, a huge, roughly built shed, stood at a side 
track about forty rods from the main street of the 
town. Here I was accustomed to order supplies, and 
| get drafts for money from the book-keeper from 
time to time. 

That morning, after finishing my business with the 
supply department, I went to the book-keeper to 
procure a draft. A crowd of railroad laborers were 
waiting before his window to get their time-checks 
cashed, or secure passes to go up or down the road. 
I noticed that two of these men were better dressed 
than the others, but thought nothing of the circum. 
stance. 

I awaited my turn at the window, and handed the 
book-keeper a slip of paper on which was written, 
“Four thousand three hundred and forty-seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents, Pay Roll—Rodney and Curtis.” 
| He made me a draft for the amount named, folded it 
| carelessly, thrust it through the window, and took 

the receipt which I had just written, and then 
| turned to the next man. 
| As TI left the store I passed the two men whom I 
had noticed at the window, and it struck me, upon a 
more attentive view, that they were rather sharpers 
than workingmen, although I had seen them cash 
two time-checks, and get passes for some point up 


the road. The construction train did not leave until | night, and it was arranged that I should start for | 








| 


Presently one of the men 
sauntered up to my seat, sat down by me, and began 
to talk. 

“See?” said he, ‘‘You’re with Rodney an’ Curtis, 
aint yeh, one o’ their foremen?”’ 

I answered carelessly that I was in their employ- 
ment. 

“Paul ’n’ I’s goin’ up the road lookin’ fur a rock 
job. We’re strikers. Could ye hire us, d’ye think?” 

“Certainly,” said I, “we need more badly, espe- 
cially good strikers. Will give you two dollars a 
day, and you can work a part of the night shift, if 
you like.” 

Then, as unconcernedly as I could, I went on to 
tell him about our work, and directed him how to 
find our headquarters. 
Crawford after breakfast the next morning on horse. 
back, and that he and his partner could undoubtedly 
find a freight wagon there on which to take passage 
for our camp. 

After some further conversation with the man—a 
young-looking, wiry, dark-faced fellow—he went 
over to talk to his “‘pard,’? and no doubt they con- 
gratulated themselves on his success in throwing me 
off my guard. 

On my arrival at Crawford I went to the com- 


pany’s tent, where food and other supplies brought | 


on the construction trains were stored until they 
could be shipped forward by wagon to points where 
our forces were at work. There I explained the 
situation to the two clerks in charge of the tent, and 
said that I wished to spend the night with them. 

I was armed with a good “six-shooter,’”’ and the 
clerks had each a light Winchester rifle. They said 
we could guard the money without trouble that 


I told him I should leave | 


| stretched myself out upon the rocks at the edge of 
| the current, and buried my nose in the cool water of 
the spring-fed stream. 

As I lay drinking, with my head just above the 
| water, a distant sound of horses’ hoofs struck on my 
jear. I ceased to drink, listened intently, and 
soon heard distinctly the noise of horsemen coming 
rapidly up the caiion. 

I sprang to my feet in alarm. My first impulse 
was to mount my pony and apply the spurs, but as 
his gait, a racking gallop, was a very slow one, I 
came to the sudden conclusion to dodge into the 
brush and let the horsemen, whoever they were, go 

| by. There were a few box alder-trees and several 
| einetene of plum bush close under the rocks on the 
|right. I grasped the bronco’s rein, and led him in 
| behind the thickets of thorn and tied him. 

| Thad little time to think or act before the horse- 
men came up at a gallop. I peered through the 
leaves as they rattled on, and discovered that there 
| were six riders and that the two strikers were in the 
lead. They passed my hiding-place without an 
apparent suspicion that I was concealed there, and, 
| though still much alarmed, I was congratulating 
myself that I had outwitted them when, just as they 
rode into the water, my pony lifted up his head and 
uttered a shrill, inquiring whinny. 

The party instantly halted. Every rider turned 
his face eagerly in my direction, and a half-dozen 
rifles and revolvers were jerked into readiness for 
jaction. My pony whinnied again before I could get 
a grip upon his muzzle, and I felt that unless some 
unexpectedly fortunate circumstance intervened I 
should lose the money and probably my life. The 
horsemen were determined, villainous-looking men, 
and as I glanced about I saw they had a great 
} advantage over me. The scattered patches of pine 
scrub on the steep bare sides of the gorge offered me 


“Gals oughter know their own minds,” curtly answered 
Uncle Paphro. “But come along, boys! We’ve had a 
dretful long noon spell, but to-morrer’s the last hayin’ day 
this year.” RosE TERRY COOKE. 

ene it 
GRANDMA. 
Ah, grandma’s work can be done by her only; 
There’s a niche that only her chair ean fill! 
There’s a void in the home that is dark and lonely 
When grandmammu’s loving voice is still. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
He — 
For the Companion. 


FOLLOWED. 


The most desperate and lawless men to be found in the 
West—I speak from twenty years’ experience on the 
plains—are the gamblers, confidence men and robbers 
who follow the “end of track” when a railway is pushing 
through new and unsettled territory. 

At every side-track a new town springs into existence, 
so suddenly as to suggest the Western expression “dropped 
there by a cyclone.’”’ At each of these new communities 
the first comers are usually men of the kind I have 
mentioned. 

Along the road-bed, wherever a siding is to be laid, a 
dozen or more big tents, respectively labelled “Saloon,” 
“Dance House,” sometimes, very appropriately, ‘“Satan’s 
Hole” or the “Devil’s Den,” are always found set up in 
advance of the arrival of the track-layers. 

A certain harvest awaits the owners of these groggeries, 
as the “railroader,’’ of a certain class, takes his “time” 
from his foreman at frequent intervals, in order that he 
may cash his “time-check” at the nearest saloon and 
gambling-place. 

He quickly squanders the proceeds of his check in 
drink and play, or is robbed of them, lies about in a 


but little shelter for a retreat, andthe bushes behind 
which I stood were but a slight protection against heavy 
bullets. At the second whinny of my horse the men dis- 
mounted and stood behind their animals. 

‘“‘He’s in there, sure,” I heard one of them say. ‘Spread 
out, boys, an’ let’s surround them bushes.” 

Without waiting to hear any more I thrust the Win- 
chester through the tops of # plum bush and fired at 
their nearest horse, aiming at its body back of the shoulder. 
The animal went down with a groan, and the man be- 
hind it sprang back with a fierce oath. 

My only hope now lay in swift action and certain aim. 
A quick motion of the lever reloaded and cocked my 
Winchester, and almost before the horse had fallen to the 
ground I had aimed and fired at the fellow as he turned 
to run for cover. 

He fell, but got up and ran again. Shifting my aim, 
I opened a rapid fire upon the other horses and men. The 
robbers returned a few hasty and ineffectual shots and 
then scattered in flight. When I had fired the seventeen 
shots, which emptied my repeating rifle, three horses lay 
on the borders of the cafion at various distances away, 
and one man with a broken leg was dragging himself 
toward the shelter of the creek bank. His companions 
had fled down the canon, two on foot and the others on 
horseback. Three or four of their shots had struck in the 
brush about me, but none had hit me. 

The sudden, fierce determination which had seized upon 
me, and the swift, effective firing which followed, were 
as much a surprise to myself as they could have been to 
the “road agents,” who no doubt believed there was 
more than one shooter behind the bushes that sheltered 
me. I dared not stop to look after the wounded man, who 
undoubtedly would have fired at me if I had approached 
him. Mounting my pony and keeping as much us possible 
under cover of bushes, I rode my animal at his best speed 
up the canon. 

About five miles from the scene of the shooting I came 








upon a graders’ camp, and sent some of the men to look 
after the wounded robber and to secure the saddles of the 
fallen horses. 

I afterward learned that they got the saddles but could 
find nothing of the man. 


stupid condition for a day or two, and then goes to work 
again, penniless. 

Such a person accepts all the evils of this mode of life 
with a philosophy that would be commendable if shown 
under adversity of a different sort. A shirt, pantaloons, 
shoes, and a slouch hat usually comprise the whole of his 
possessions, and so long as he can get the means to satisfy 
a periodic appetite for drunken excitement, he seems to 
be contented with his lot. 

This description of a large class of railroad laborers, 
it should be distinctly noted, does not apply to the many : WAN 
sober, steady fellows who save the large wages they get, Nils “oe 1 AANA al Y 
and often settle and become prosperous citizens in the 
country they have helped to open to civilization. 

It is upon the earnings of floating, dissolute wage- 


H. H. CUMMACK. 
— ~ +O - - 


For the Companion. 


PEANUTS. 


Many boys who can readily distinguish a hickory nut- 
tree from a walnut-tree, and a beech from a chestnut- 
tree, would mistake a field of growing peanuts for-a field 
of clover. During the Civil War big boys in blue often 
ran with eagerness into clover fields in search of peanuts, 


and could not be convinced of their mistake untii 
workers of the track and grade that the gambler, | three o’clock that afternoon, and I lounged upon the | the grading camp at three o’clock the next morning. | they had pulled up a considerable number of the 


whiskey seller and assassin thrive, and, to secure | shady stoop of the Chadron House watching the | By leaving at so early an hour I believed that I could | roots and had been roundly laughed at by their more 
their plunder, they follow the progress of a new | passers by and chatting with the landlord, who was | baffle pursuit by any robbers who might have con- | knowing comrades. 
railway like vultures in search of prey. an old acquaintance of mine when I lived in the | spired to follow me. | The peanut, sometimes called ground pea or 
The day-laborer upon these pioneer roads is not | East. I hada pleasant dinner with him, and after! My pony—a tough Oregon half-brged—was pick- | ground nut, is known in the Southern States as the 
the only victim of the robber and sharper. It is | the meal was finished, I walked across the square to | eted that evening behind the supply tent, and the pindar and gouber; and the French call it pistache 
unsafe for any man who visits one of their mush-| Lake and Haley’s bank at the corner of the two| clerks and I took turns in sitting on guard at the | deterre. It is generally believed to be a native of 
room towns to let the fact be known that he has a| principal streets of the town, where I cashed the| opening of the tent. I saw nothing of the two| Africa, where it is the principal food of some of 
considerable sum of money in his possession. | draft. “strikers” after we left the train, and no suspicious | the Congo tribes; but four or five species of the nut 
Yet men who know the nature of the dangers, The bills which I received I stuffed into various | person approached the tent that night. I shifted the | are found growing wild in Brazil. 
about them sometimes neglect to take proper pre- | side pockets of my clothes, and stowed a sack of| silver from my “grip” into a pair of saddle-bags, | Its cultivation has been successfully introduced 
caution to ensure the safety of money in their | silver change into a small leather “grip’? which I| and, armed with my revolver and a borrowed Win- | into Spain. In this country it is raised principally 
charge, and thus the writer allowed himself to be | carried in my hand. chester rifle and a belt of cartridges, mounted my in the States of Virginia, North Carolina and Ten- 
caught, two years ago, in a “snap” that came near| I heard a locomotive whistle and, turning, walked | pony at three o’clock the next morning to complete nessee, and has been more recently cultivated in 
ending his career, and that taught him a lesson in quickly out of the bank. As I reached the sidewalk, | my journey. | California. 
caution which he hopes will never again be needed, I was startled to see the two men who had before Day was just breaking when I came to the fork of | The culture of the peanut is not difficult. Land 
at least by him. attracted my notice step rather hastily away from | the trail at Fort Robinson, two miles out from | Suited to the raising of corn or melons is generally 
I was acting as paymaster and chief commissary | the sidewalk in front of the bank windows, and} Crawford siding. Both routes led to the grading | selected, and care is taken that there be nothing in 
clerk for a firm of grade contractors upon the North- | walk across the street. camp,—one trail lay through White River cafion and | the ground that would stain the shells. 
western road, which was then pushing through I was satisfied that they had watched me as I| the other led to my destination by way of Driftwood. Planting time begins when the danger to plants 
Northern Nebraska into the adjacent Territory of | cashed my draft. My suspicions were thoroughly | One of these routes I must take, and as the men | from frost has passed. The ground is ploughed five 
Wyoming. aroused by this circumstance, and when, an hour) who were “shadowing” me believed that I would | or six inches deep, and then harrowed. The nuts 
We were doing some heavy grading and rock work, later, I stepped into the caboose of the construction | proceed by way of Driftwood I chose the White | are taken from the pod without breaking their skins, 
and with a large force were pushing the work day | train, and discovered the men lounging upon two| River caiion route, a rough, new trail that for seven- | are planted two or three together in rows about three 
and night in order to get out of the way of the track, | cracker barrels smoking their pipes, it did not need| teen miles led through a tumbled, rocky gorge or | feet apart and twenty inches from hill to hill, and 
which had then advanced to a point within a day’s | their evident avoidance of the direct stare I gave | caiion in the bottom of which rippled merrily the | are covered with two inches of earth. 
ride of us. | them, the moment I entered, to convince me that | little streamlet that is the beginning of the White When in a short time the vine is eight or ten 
We had let pay-day slip by without paying the | they were after me. River. inches long and begins to blossom, it is covered 
men, and hoped to satisfy them by the issue of time- | I now heartily berated myself for not having exer-| I urged my pony forward at a good pace until, | with an inch of soil, care being taken to leave the 
checks until the track should overtake us, and our | cised greater caution while at Chadron. I should| after sunrise, I passed a camp of freighters who | tip end uncovered. The vines blossom profusely 
money could come to us with little risk on the con-| have waited until I could see the book-keeper alone | were preparing their breakfast, and later met sev- | with small yellow flowers, and as the flower fades 
struction train. But, three or four days after “‘pay-| before I obtained my check, and should have had my | eral wagons on the move, which relieved the loneli- | away a sharp-pointed stem grows out from its base, 
ing off” time, some of the men began to grow sus- | cash made up by the clerk at the bank, and brought | ness of my ride and caused me to feel more secure. | turns downward and buries itself in the ground; on 
picious and to grumble, and threatened to quit work to my room at the hotel, as might easily have been| As the morning was hot and oppressive I now pro- | the end of the stem a thick-shelled pod forms, and 
until their checks were cashed. They were afraid, done. But it is easy enough, after you have done a} ceeded more slowly. | enlarges rapidly. All the care that is necessary after 
we might them and they | foolish thing, to think how much better you might About half an hour after mecting the freighters I | the stem returns to the ground is to keep the land 
J | have managed it. halted at one of the numerous creek crossings, and | free from weeds. 
As we were in desperate need of every available | While I sat upon one of the hand benches in the | dismounted to drink and to eat a part of the lunch | 
hand, it was necessary that the men should be satis. caboose, with my “grip”? lying beneath the seat, I) of crackers and dried beef which I had brought 
fied. So it was determined that I should go to, considered how I should dodge the two fellows at| from the commissary tent. 








AT BAY! 





somehow slip up on 
Wouldn’t get their money. 


In October, when the nuts are ripe, the farmer 
| loosens the earth and pulls up the vines, to which 
As I had no cup I | the nuts adhere, and turns them over to dry. He 
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performs this work only in pleasant weather, and 
when the ground is dry. After the vines have 
lain in the sun for a day, which is generally a 
sufficient time for drying them, the grower stacks 
them around a stake about five feet high. 

The vines remain in stack from three to five 
weeks, after which the nuts are picked off, placed 
in sacks and shipped to market. A vine under 
favorable conditions often bears more than 
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The nuts contain from forty-two to fifty per 
cent. of a nearly colorless, bland, fixed oil, which 
resembles olive oil and is used for similar pur- 
poses. This oil is principally employed in the 


manufacture of the finer grades of soap. 

In 1883 Virginia began to manufacture peanut 
flour, which makes a peculiarly palatable biscuit, 
and North Carolina has long made pastry 
pounded peanuts. 


of 
It is also eaten for dessert, and 
it is roasted as 
a substitute for 






















hundred nuts, and the yield per acre averages 
forty bushels. 

Most of the Virginia and North Carolina crop, 
which is about two-thirds of the whole crop of the 
country, is marketed in Norfolk and Petersburg, 
Virginia ; the rest, with the whole crop of Tennes- 
is carried to St. Louis or Cincinnati. In each 
of these cities are factories where the nuts as they 
are delivered by the farmer are bought. The nuts 
as they appear at this stage, with earth and their 
stems still clinging to them, are hardly to be rec- 
ognized as the bright nut we afterwards see on thc 
corner stand. 

To polish them, and to remove the earth and 
stems, the nuts are scoured in large iron cylinders, 
from which they pass through blast fans, in which 
a strong current of air separates the fully developed 
nuts having sound kernels from those imperfectly 
filled, and from empty pods. ‘The sound nuts fall 
through the fan upon picking tables, where those 
which are discolored are taken out, and the bright 
ones are passed on into sacks which will each hold 
about one hundred pounds of nuts. Each sack 
is marked with the brand which indicates the 
grade of its contents. 

The dark and the partially filled nuts are shelled, 
and the kernels are used by confectioners in mak- 
ing peanut candy. The work of picking over and 
separating the nuts is performed by little girls, 
about twenty of whom are employed at every 
table. 

Three varieties of peanuts are grown in this 
country, the white, the red, and the Spanish. The 
white, which is the most important variety, has a 
nut with two kernels with pink skins; its vine 
spreads along the ground, in this respect unlike 
that of the red variety which grows more upright 
and in a bunch. 

The pod of the red nut holds three and soine- 
times four kernels, and has a deep red skin. 

The Spanish is a much smaller nut, with a 
lighter skin and milder flavor than either of the 
others possess. ‘The entire crop is shelled, and 
used especially in that rich confection known as 
nougat. 

The history of the competition between the 
home product and the imported peanut is inter- 
esting and gives one some idea of the importance 
of the peanut trade. In 1872, and for several 
years previous, there were annually imported into 
New York a half million bushels of peanuts, the 
greater part of which came from Africa and the 
rest from Spain. 

The American farmers gradually awakened to 


see, 


a perception of the profits to be made by raising | 


the nuts. Melon patches were turned into peanut 
fields, and in 1878 the seed of the Spanish nut was 
planted in Virginia. The product was found to 
equal that of the foreign nut, and as it cost two or 
three cents a pound less to market the crop, it was 
not long before the imported nut was driven from 
the market. At present Virginia, North Carolina 
and Tennessee count **gouber-raising”’ 
their chief industries. 

In 1880 the consumption of peanuts in the 
United States was less than two million bushels. 
In 1887 the amount had increased to four and a 
third million bushels, all of which was eaten in 
the United States and Canada. 

The demand for peanuts has trebled in the past 
few years, and the crop has never been sufficient 
to supply the demand. 

The price of peanuts varies according to the 
supply. The average price last year was five 
cents a pound. America’s average crop, which is 
estimated at three million bushels, thus represents 
a value of three million three hundred thousand 
dollars at wholesale price. 

The peanut is a more useful product than people 
in general think it to be. We all know how 
eagerly it is sought after in the roasted state to 
help boys enjoy a base-ball match or a circus; 
but its in the roasted form by no means 
measures the extent of its value, or the variety of 
the uses to which it is put. 
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hogs fatten on what they find on the fields after 
the crop has been gathered. 
GrorceE B. SPEAR. 


tor 
For the Companion, 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


Thank Heaven that here and there a breath of wind 

Bends low the bristling wheat of human-kind, 

And makes an opening deep enough to show 

The cornflower’s tender blue, the poppy’s glow! 
Lucy C, BULL. 
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THE POSITION OF THE POPE. 


Some weeks ago, a statue of Giordano Bruno 
was dedicated, with great ceremony, in the city 
of Rome. Giordano Bruno was a celebrated man 
of science, who lived three hundred years ago, 
and who was condemned and executed by the 
Church for heresy. 

That he should be thus honored now in Rome, 
almost within sight of the Vatican, and by those 
Italians who were once under the Pope’s rule, was 
regarded by the Pope as an insult to the Church. 

This, and other incidents, has given rise to the 
report, which has been repeated from time to time, 
that the Pope intended to leave the Vatican and 
Italy altogether, and to seek shelter and an abode | 
in some more friendly State. 

There seemed, at one time, a prospect that war 
might break out between France and Italy; in 
which event the Pope’s position at the Italian 
sapital would be a painful and perhaps a perilous 
one. It was even believed, in some quarters, that 
Signor Crispi, the Italian premier, designed to 
expel the Pope from the Vatican by force. 

For many years, indeed, the Pope has been far 
from content with his situation. It is true that, 
at the Vatican, and in the neighborhood imme- 
diately surrounding that historical palace, his rule 
has remained undisturbed. He has been able to 
fulfil his religious functions in safety, to enjoy a 
large and ample revenue, to hold his councils in 
freedom, to issue his bulls and allocutions without 
hindrance, and to receive envoys and pilgrims 
from every corner of the earth. 

But ever since he was raised to the pontifical 
throne, Leo XIII. has never ceased to declare 
that the States of the Church, of which his prede- 
cessor was deprived by Italy, should be restored 
to his sway. He has asserted that only by their 
restoration would the.Pope feel secure in the per- 
formance of his duties as head of the Church. 
As it is, the Pope sees established in the same city 
where he himself resides, a power which 
regards as inveterately hostile to him. 
ian kingdom has not only deprived him of the 
sovereignty of Rome, but has confiscated the prop- 
erty of the Church, and has seized and suppressed 
its monasteries. He says, with some reason, that 
while hitherto he has been left undisturbed, he 
cannot feel safety in the future, so long as the 
Italian power remains supreme in Rome itself. 

On the other hand, the King of Italy has every 
motive to protect the Pope from any interference, 
so long as he lives quietly at the Vatican, and 
confines himself to his religious functions. All 
Europe—the Protestant States as well as the 
Catholic—respect the Pope’s office, and have an 
interest in his welfare and his independence. 

The Pope is on friendly terms with Germany 
and England, which are Protestant, as well as 
with Austria and Spain, which are Catholic. It | 
is the policy of all these powers to see to it that | 
the Pope shall live in freedom and security in the 
narrow limits of his present temporal dominion. 

It may be taken for granted, then, that no force 


he 





| ical subject of another power. 


The ne-|} 
groes use it in | 





will be used to compel the Pope to leave the Vati- | 
can. Italy is Germany’s ally, and Bismarck | 
may be trusted to use his vast influence to prevent 

such an occurrence. 

It is equally certain that European public opin- 
ion would not sustain the venerable pontiff in | 
leaving the Vatican of his own accord. Nowhere | 
else, indeed, could he be so independent as he is | 
there, in spite of the circumstances of which he 
complains. Anywhere else he would be the polit- 


Sometimes, in the past, Popes have abandoned 
Rome. Once, the Pope took up his abode at 
Avignon, in France; and this act caused the 
Church to split into two hostile camps. Again, 
Pius IX. fled from Rome to escape the storm of 
revolution; but he hastened to return again as 
soon as possible, as to his only possible refuge and 
home. | 

Thus both experience of the past and the situa- 
tion of the present would seem to hint to the 
Pope the wisdom of remaining at the Vatican, of | 
becoming reconciled to Italy, and of being con- 
tent with the vast ecclesiastical power which still 
remains undiminished in his hands. 


— 
For the Companion. 
THE MISSION OF THE SEA. 


Men gain new vigor at her wholesome breast; 
She links far lands and reunites fond hearts; 
She carries argosies from East and West 

To those of distant parts. 
But more than this her mission unto, us, 
The mission of the many-voiced s 
She rolls her ceaseless waves to shore, and thus 

She types Eternity. 

RICHARD E, BURTON. 





——+or- 
AFTER VACATION. 
The boys and girls are at their books agair.! 


| 


vine forms a fodder as good as clover hay, and | The big dictionary feels damp and clammy- -cold | 


|after its long rest; it seems a little shabbier and 


| 


| 


of them like a week of Mondays, and they go, 


| But the week passes, interest in school work re- 


more extensively ink-stained than it was last | 


After ten 


“slow” to sit down at the old desk and resume | 


| the old tasks. 


‘How I hate Monday !”’ school-boys often sa 
The first week after a long vacation seems to some 


like Shakespeare’s boy, ‘‘unwillingly to school.” 


vives, and the students, before they know it, are 
absorbed in their books once more. 

Books are the civilized man’s best treasure, and 
his life-long companions. Books are the recorded | 
experience of the human race, and it is at school 
that we commonly learn how to use them, so as | 
to be able to appropriate to ourselves what men 


| 


before us have thought, felt, discovered and | 
| imagined. 
! 


It is of small consequence where we learn the 
use and charm of books, provided we learn it. 
The Hon. Abram Hewitt, of New York, tells a 


| pleasing story of himself that illustrates this | 


| his father : 


The Ital- | 





| 


point. When he was eleven years old his father | 
took him to the library of the New York Me- | 
chanics’ Association, where he saw what appeared | 
to him a great wilderness of books. He said to} 
‘IT am your apprentice; so I can have | 
some of these books.” 

His father assenting, he carried home his a 
volume, which gave hie a turn toward literature | 
and learning. | 

“Then and there,’’ he once said, “I took my | 
first book; I carried it home, and I shall never | 
forget the impression which that book made upon | 
me. I had heard a great deal of Shakespeare, | 
and I wished to begin with him. ‘The first play I| 
read was The Tempest. 1 diligently took volume 
after volume until I had read every play of 
Shakespeare.”’ 

This was the beginning of an intellectual life | 
which issued, first of all, in his graduating from | 
Columbia College at the head of his class, and 
finally in a long life of patriotic activity cheered 
and exalted at all times by the companionship of 
books. 

It would not be difficult to gather a hundred 
instances of men whose better life dated from 
some event which brought them under the influ- 
ence of an informing book or an inspiring person. 
Usually, if the mind is ever roused from the 
torpor of indolence and indifference, it is done at 
school. The right teacher speaks the right word 
at the right moment in the hearing of the right 
person ; often, it is a book that kindles the celestial 
flame, and not unfrequently it is a single sentence | 
in a book. Nay, the penetrating beauty of one 
word has occasionally set the soul of a boy all 
aflame with rapturous appreciation, and made a 
poet of him. 

There is power in the non-literary school-books 
to awaken the intelligence. We cannot all be| 
poetical. Many a valuable mind has been kindled 
into active life by a good presentation of mental | 
arithmetic, and some distinguished mathemati- | 
cians learned the profound charm of their branch | 
from the simplest problems of Euclid’s first book. 

A lesson in geography has set a child’s 





mind | 


|roving over the world in quest of curious knowl- | 





jedge. The derivation of a word has had intel- 
lectualizing power. 

And now our younger readers are once more in | 
the society of these invaluable friends that never | 
flatter and never scold, that wait for us patiently 


| or to give his money or sympathy to the poor. 
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till we come to them, and never send us away as 
poor as we came. Friends who, if well chosen. 
will make us wiser, purer and nobler for their 
friendship. We wish them joy of this company. 
— 
SOUND BODIES. 


It is said that Richelieu was accustomed, at a 
certain hour every morning and evening, to lock the 
doors of his chamber, strip off his outer garments, 
and leap wildly about the room, beating the air with 


| his fists and throwing his limbs into every position. 


His servants, watching him secretly, reported that 
he was intoxicated. But that he was possessed by a 
demon was the most common explanation of his 
actions. The truth was that the Cardinal, who led 
a sedentary life, was simply fighting off dyspepsia 
by exercise. 

We ure more practical in our wisdom than our 
forefathers. The lawyer or judge or bishop who 
finds it necessary to resort to dumb bells or the 
gymnasium runs no risk of being 
drunkenness or of having recourse 
spirits. 

Athletic training is now as much a part of the 
education of boys and girls in our large colleges as 
mental discipline. Many a hard-working father, 
who has strained every nerve to give his son an 
education in these colleges, reads with amazement 
and disgust of foot-races, cricket-matches and inter- 
collegiate games of skill. 

“I did not send my son to college to train his legs, 
but his head,” he says, wrathfully. 

He forgets that the head will soon fail in its work 
if the legs do not support it. The present system of 
education, to which a boy must be submitted in order 
to perform brain-work fitly in the world, makes a 
drain upon his physical strength which can only be 


suspected of 
to familiar 


| sustained by regular and systematic daily exercise. 


In the large colleges this exercise is prescribed by 
a physician who sometimes is a member of the 
faculty. He examines the heart, the lungs and gen- 
eral physical condition of each student, and under 
his care the development of the material man by 
| gymnastic exercises and games is as much a part of 
his education as his training in Greek or mathe 


7 } matics. 
| July, and the pictures on the blank leaves have no | 


| longer the comic force they once had. 
| weeks of sunshine and green fields, of games and 
rambles, and fun on the ocean sands, it is a little | 


A few reckless boys, it is true, sometimes bring 
their colleges into contempt by neglecting their 


studies to become exceptionally swift or strong 
animals. But we should not, on this account, forget 


that the brain-worker, to be of real use in the world, 
must Ye also a healthy animal. 
- oe 
ATTENTION. 
It is impossible to overestimate the effect of simple 
earnestness and concentration in the affairs of life. 
“T sometimes wonder where I should be now, if I 


| had always given my whole mind to my work,” said 
| a middle-aged man, engaged in a pursuit for which 
| he had no particular love. 


He occupied a fairly good 
position, as it was, and was “well respeckit,”’ but the 
something beyond, which he might have attained, 
had his energy and force of will been stronger, 
would always haunt him. 

Larkin Dunton, a practical educator, says, in writ- 
ing about this very point, that he once asked a boy 
a question in regard to his enjoyment of a certain 
study, and received this reply: 

“Oh, the time spent on that doesn’t amount to 
much, for the teachers don’t care anything about it.” 

That carelessly spoken reason would exactly touch 
the root of many a similar matter. The teacher has 
no interest, no stimulating enthusiasm, and so the 
boy has none. A clerk is content with doing mechan- 





| ically the literal amount of work required of him, 


and his employer feels no interest in opening before 
him the way to a better position. There is no affair 


| of practical life, no matter however unimportant, 


which is not marvellously influenced by earnestness 
or sloth. 

“Why don’t you mend your harness some rainy 
day, instead of tying it up with strings?” asked 
some one of a boy who had taken a summer’s con- 
tract to drive a milk wagon. 

“Oh, he don’t care,” said the lad, pointing to his 
employer, who sat on the fence dangling his feet, and 
smoking, “he’d as lieves ’twould be all string, if 
*twould hold together.” 

But the time came when it did not hold together, 
and then boy and man parted, while a river of spilled 
| milk rolled between, and neither could realize that 
it was only their common “shif’lessness’”? which had 
been the cause of the separation. 

The Indians, with their fondness for symbolic 
titles, called Phil Sheridan, ‘“The-little-man-that- 
means-business.”’ 

Very few men deserve to wear the name after him, 
but those who have any intention of succeeding to 
one reflecting a faint degree of its lustre will need 
to throw an exceeding earnestness into every act of 
their daily lives. 


Or 
DONE IN SECRET. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once, in speaking of a 
young man who had lately died, said, ‘He had one 
quality, rarer among men than any other, an abso- 
lute lack of self-consciousness. After his death I 
saw in a London paper a sketch of his life, in which 
he was named as one of the greatest chess players 
in the world. Now I had known him well for ten 
years and never heard him speak of the game.” 

This man was known in the city in which he lived 
as the heir of a wealthy and influential family, a 
young man of singularly kind, sweet nature, a leader 


| of society, fond of art, fine books, music and horses. 


He led, it was commonly supposed by those who did 
not know him well, an idle, luxurious life. 

He died of a fever contracted in one of the city 
hospitals, and after his death it was discovered that 


| he had given the greater part of each day to visiting 


the prisons and hospitals, while two-thirds of his 
income had gone to the poor. 

“The good deed done in secret,’? says St. Basil, 
“hath a sweet odor like to none other when it rises 
to heaven.” 

An American is apt to do clever and kindly things. 
It belongs to his character to play chess oe 

ut 
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too many men are willing that their clever and kind 
deeds should be known. ; 
“Do all the good you can,” said Dickens to the | 
school-ship boys, ‘“‘and don’t make a fuss about it.” | 
What if each boy who reads these lines should | 
resolve to do eavh day in the year one good bit of | 
work and one kind deed, and to say nothing about 
them? At the end of the year he would have done 
much toward the formation of a noble character. 


=~, 


REMEMBER LOT’S WIFE. 


Within the space allotted to the varied and inter- 
esting exhibits from Roumania, at the Paris exhibi- 
tion, one comes suddenly upon an obelisk of singular 
and almost weird aspect, which invariably, at first 
sight, is something of a mystery to the beholder. 

It is eighteen or twenty feet in height, and consists 
of a tapering, four-sided shaft, set upon a simply, 
vet symmetrically, built pedestal five or six feet 
square by about five feet in height. In short, the 
structure resembles a mortuary monument, and is 
suggestive of cemetery memories. 

It is the appearance of the material from which 
the monument is made, however, which piques curi 
osity. 
rent, and one wonders whether there may actually 
be marble in Roumania of that peculiar tint. 

From another point of view, it even resembles 
alabaster, while from others, one might easily mis- 
tuke it for a pillar of ice. In fact, it was not till the 


At first glance it seems to be semi-transpa- 





writer had walked completely around it, that the 
secret of its composition came out—from a very | 
homely test. 

The usual crowd of sight-seers was surging past. 
A vivacious French party of six or seven persons | 
came forward, and at once exclaimed, “Ah! que c’est | 
beau!” how beautiful! in a quick, appreciative | 
fashion. 

Then they fell to wondering what it could be made 
of. They covertly scratched it, shrugged their 
shoulders, shook their heads and looked puzzled. 

At length, one bright-witted girl of the party 
rubbed it with her moistened finger and touched her 
tongue. 

“ Sel !”” cried. Whereat they all laughed | 
heartily, and moved gaily away. 

Searcely had they disappeared, when a less volu- 
ble party of five darker-browed and olive-tinted | 
Spaniards—two sefiors and three senoritas—appeared 
upon the scene. 

“Mira! mira! Que bonito!” they exclaimed. 
And then they, in turn, were possessed by the same 
curiosity to ascertain the object and the material of 
the monument. And again it was one of the young 
ladies who, having surreptitiously touched it with a 
wet finger-tip, penetrated the mystery. 

“Bah! Sal! she cried, with an odd little twist of 
her lace-clad shoulder. Whereupon one of the seniors 
politely doffed his hat to her, while the other, strik- 
ing a serio-comic attitude, exclaimed: 

‘No olvide la esposa de Lotto ”’ Remember Lot’s 
wife! And they went on, laughing. 

The monument is a pillar of pure rock salt, from 
the salines of Roumania, designed to illustrate and 
represent that industry. 

oe 
CRYSTAL VISION. 


The notice of a scientific man has recently been 
directed to a revival of the old experiments in 
“erystal vision,’? known as divination to the Assyr- 
ians, Persians, Japanese and Jews in the 
times. 


she 





earliest | 

| 
The necromancers among these peoples in the | 
early ages of the world declared that they were able, 
on looking into a crystal or beryl, or into a cup filled | 
with a black, opaque liquid, to see scenes and figures | 
which foretold the future. It was the cup with 
which Joseph “divined,” our readers will remember, 
that was placed in the mouth of his brother Benja- 
min’s sack. 

Down through the whole course of English and 
French history we find occasional mention of crystal 
divination as practised by charlatans. It is revived 
now, and with the light of science turned upon it 
will probably prove to be a very simple matter. 

The experimenters in England and this country 
procure a globe of crystal, or black, shining surface, 
and holding it close to their eyes look fixedly at one 
point until a sense of dizziness and faintness is 
produced. Then they assert that pictures are seen 
in the magic mirror—figures, landscapes or words. 
These “visions,” they state, can invariably be 
referred to some idea which had passed through 
their brains and had been retained by the memory. 

While the explanation of these phenomena is not 
yet fully given by physicians, it is probable that 
they are produced by the strain upon the optic nerve, 
which affects the brain. 

The nausea and faintness which we are told came 
upon the ancient diviner to punish him for his too 
hear approach to the immortal gods were, it is likely, 
caused by the reaction of the overstrained nerves 
upon the stomach. 


oS oe 
NEEDFUL ANTIDOTE. 


Hero worship is founded on noble emotions, and 
yet, when it descends to mere adulation and “‘toady- 
ism,” one could wish that heroes themselves would 
be zealous in crushing it. 

The Duke of Wellington, according to a recent 
writer, had a strong dislike to being helped in any 
way, not only because he did not wish to be thought 
decrepit, but from his distaste at receiving an atten- 
tion which he knew would be afterwards the subject 
of public boast. 

One evening he was standing on the curbstone 
opposite Apsley House, and hesitating, as he viewed 
the crowded street. A gentleman, near his own age, 
made some show of assisting him to cross the road, 
and the duke was forced, in courtesy, to accept his 
attention. 

When they reached the gate of Apsley House, the 
duke touched his hat, saying, ‘‘I thank you, sir.”’ 

The stranger at once took off his own hat, and | 
holding it obsequiously at his knee, he said: 





“My lord, I have passed a long and not uneventful |" 


life, but never did I hope to reach the day when I 
might be of the slightest assistance to the greatest 
man that ever lived.” 


THE YOUTHS 


The duke looked at him calmly, and said in a tone 
by no means choked by emotion: | 
“Don’t be a fool!” | 
He passed on into the house, leaving his admirer 
to digest that candid bit of advice at his leisure. 
er 
AND UNLUCKY DAYS. 
Superstitions regarding the days of the week are 
many. The following doggerel is an old Scotch | 
rhyme, not often quoted nowadays: 


LUCKY 


Monday for wealth, 

Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 

Thursday for sses, 

Friday for losse 
Saturday no day at all. 


| 





In Judea, a rainy day was always considered un- 
lucky for a wedding. Here is more doggerel regard- 
ing lucky and unlucky days: 


Born of a Monday, 
Fair in face; 
Born of a Tuesday, 
Full of God’s grace; 
Born of a Wednesday, 
Merry and glad: 
Born of a Thursday, 
Sour and sad; 
Born of a Friday, | 
Godly given; | 
Born of a Saturday, 
Work for your living; | 
Born of a Sunday, 
Never shall want. 
So there’s the week 
And the end on’t. 


The idea of Friday being an unlucky day is almost 
universal, and it is known as hangman’s day. In 


| Scandinavia, Thursday is considered the day of bad 


omen. It is avery old belief that the hair, like the 
nails, should be cut only at certain times. There is 
another ancient rhyme that reads: 

Friday cut and Sunday shorn, 

Better never had been born. 


Few persons in Iceland cut the hair on Friday. 


or 
“TIPPING.” 


Humility is one of the most marked characteristics 
of British serving people, says a writer in the New 
York Sun, a quality often lacking in persons of the 
same class in our own country. The same writer 
adds : 


Nothing is more amazing to the American than 
the hauteur and arrogance of atypical London man, 
or gentleman, since the distinction is very sharp in 
the English metropolis, when dealing with people 
who serve him. : 

He says, ‘Please do this” and “TI’ll thank you for 
that,’”? because it’s the jargon of the town; but his 
politeness is put forth with such an indescribably 
arrogant air that it is scarcely less offensive than a 
slap in the face. It is accepted everywhere with the 
invariable “Thank you, sir.” 

The old story is still good of the Yankee who stood 
on the stern of the steamer as she swung out of 
Liverpool, and, holding a shilling aloft, cried out: 

“If there’s a man, woman or child on this blessed 
island I’ve not tipped, come forward now, for this is 
your last and only chance !”’ 

I remember very well an experience I had on my | 

| 





first day in London. I started out with a typical 
London man to lunch at his club, and we stopped at 
a druggist’s—or chemist’s, as they say in England, 
with the ch pronounced softly—to make some pur- 
chases. My companion bought a few shillings’ worth | 
of one thing and another, and when his change was | 
brought to him he pushed two coppers toward the | 
druggist, and said carelessly : | 

“Heah, you take these.”’ | 

The druggist picked them up with a grateful smile, 
and muttered, “Thank you very much, sir.” - 

It was a fine, large shop on the corner below Bond 
Street on Piccadilly, and the druggist was a hand- 
some, full-bearded, and perfectly dressed man of 
about sixty years. Fancy making the proprietor of 
a showy New York drug store a present of a few 
cents! | 


+ >—___——— | 
NOBILITY. 


A generous man expects to be imposed upon; but 
the satisfaction of relieving one deserving sufferer 
compensates for the mortification of being swindled | 
by nine impostors. A sympathetic man often “slops | 
over,” in the judgment of cold, cautious men, and 
trusts men that were not worthy to be trusted. 


Henry Ward Beecher was once criticised for his 
sympathetic trustfulness by a friend who called it 
“gush,” and ‘“‘slopping over.” He replied: | 

“IT suppose I do slop over sometimes. Well, I never | 
saw a pan full of milk that did not slop over. If | 
you do not want any slopping over, tuke a pint of | 
milk and put it in a big bucket. There will be-no 
slopping over then. 

“A man who has only a pint of feeling in an enor- 
mous bucket never slops over. But if a man is full 
of feeling, up to the very brim, how is he going to 
carry himself without spilling over?” 

His father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, had befriended a 
man who turned against him, and acted very meanly. 
One day the father, having heard of the man’s mean- 
ness, came home very much excited. Instead of | 
“blowing out,’’ he raised his hand, and bringing it 
down emphatically but slowly, said: 

‘*Well, when I have acted honorably toward a man, 
and he goes away and acts meanly toward me, I am 
never sorry that I acted honorably toward him!” 





= ~@> 
FINDING THE NILE SOURCES. 


It facilitates research very greatly to learn where | 
not to look for anything which we wish to find. The | 
scientific world must be deeply indebted to the Boer 
of South Africa, who demonstrates the folly of look- 
ing for the sources of the Nile south of the equator. 


“They are spending no end of money to find out the 
source of the Nile, and actually send people into 
Africa south of the equator to discover its source. 

“Well, is not the world round?” 

Taking an orange to illustrate the matter, and 
drawing a line round the centre of it, the man said: 

‘Here is the equator. You see where the equator 
is, don’t you? Well, the fools expect to find that the 
Nile rises on this side of it; but how on earth can 
men with common-sense believe that water will run 
uphill? Well, these Englanders are the greatest 
fools; what say you?”’ 

They all agreed with him. 


+or — 
THE FASHION. 


A famous Frenchwoman’s witticism about the way 
her own countrywomen differ from other women in 
their dress is perhaps deserving of attention on the 
part of some American women. 

“There are two ways,” she says, of following the 
fashion. 

“A Frenchwoman follows it as a dog follows its 
master. But all other women follow it as a blind 
man follows his dog.” 


* FOLLOWING 


~@, . 





| cold and sickness is arrested. 








SAID an Irish orator, ‘When a man once gets a 
footing in the ear of the community at large, people 
are always anxious to learn all about him.” 


COMPANION. 


Barry’s Tricopherous stimulates, fastens, thick- 

ens, preserves: in every way improves the hair. 50c.[Adv. 
a 

Half of all sickness begins in a cold. Stop the 
One cold stopped more 
than pays for the STANDARD THERMOMETER. (Adv. 

— —_ 

To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’ Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. 


Washing 
Clothes 


or cleaning house with 
ordinary soap is like roll- \ 
ing a heavy stone up hill; 
it takes main strength and 
agood deal of it. The same 
work done with Pearline is 
like rolling the stone down 
hill—it’s easy ; quick; true; 





goes right to the mark; and ~\ 


with very little labor. 


All dirt must go before 

It robs woman’s 
hardest work of its drudgery—(a 
praiseworthy theft, by the way). The 
question is—does it or does it not hurt the 
hands, clothes or paint? We tell you it don’t 
—but we are interested (as well as you)—sd 


PEARLINE. 


(Adz. | 


‘THE ‘‘DERBY,” 


| OurnewCART. Just Pa- 
| tented, A sure winner. Perfection 
atlast. Write for free Catalogue to 
The Anderson & Harris Car- 
riage Co., Elmwood Place, Ohio. 






Every one who writes letters often is at loss for 
the right word to use and how to spell it. The 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


contains eighteen thousand words most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- 
opes, eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of 
words. Size 10x7in. Send for illustrated circular. 
JOHN C. PEIRCE, 110 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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ask your friends who use it; you'll find most of them : 
do; the annual consumption is equal to about three packages 
a year for every family in the land. But better yet—get a pack- 


age (it costs but a few pennies, 


and every grocer keeps it) and 


try it for yourself—your gain will be larger than ours. 


Beware 
= 
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ing Soap.” 
did the same. 
or girl who can tell 


receive from us, as 
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Prize Puzze. 


This is one ofithe Presidents of the 
United States who always shaved himself 
with the famous “Genuine Yankee Shav- 
Twenty- 


Where is the bright boy 


WHOEVER — old or young — will send 
in the right name and enclose five 2-cent 
stamps for packing, postage, etc., shall 


cake of this famous “YANKEE SHAV- 
ING SOAP,” packed in a neat case, 
FREE, postage paid. 

A splendid present to give to your father, 
brother, or any one who shaves. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 


GLASTONBURY, CT. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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two other Presidents 


which one this is? 


a prize, a full-sized 


Address, 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Th. 12. Sobieski defeated the Turks at Vienna, 1683. 
Fr. 13. Fort McHenry bombarded, 1814. 
Sa. 14. James Fenimore Cooper died, 1851. 
Su. 15. Moscow burned, 1812. 
Mo. 16. Battle of Harlem Plains, 1776. 
Tu. 17. Battle of Antietam, 1862. 
We. 18. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CITY’S POOR. 


O God, the city groaneth at my feet! 
I look on crowded thousands faint with woe; 
Have I no help for them? no message meet? 
Teach me that I may know. 


I see the little children everywhere, 
Waiui little children, old when life is new, 

Poor, friendless fledgelings where the woods are bare, 
Flowers, where there falls no dew, 


Whose are they? For their parents heed them not, 
Nor care the busy throngs that pass them by; 
Their homes are penury and shame, their lot 
To suffer, sin, and die. 


The fair, green hills, the boundless fields, where bloom 
The vernal cowslip and the summer rose; 

The free, glad sunshine of God’s glorious room, 
Their childhood never knows. 


The songs of birds, that in sweet seasons mate 
And fill the pleasant May-time with delight, 
Reach not those little prisoners of fate 
In their perpetual night. 


Yet have they guests that will not be denied, 
The beggar brood of darkness evermore, 

Fever and famine. and all ills beside, 
Camped by each hovel door. 

The stars turn pale, the very sunbeams stray 
Bewildered in those alleys’ grisly shade— 

And O, to think our palace-builders stay 
So near them undismayed! 

We pile the marble for the rich man’s tomb, 
We hang the satin at my lady's head. 

Are suffering souls, are living hearts in gloom 
More worthless than the dead? 


The frothy tides of fashion come and go, 
And every bubble hath its fools in train; 
But the great under-surge of human woe 
Unceasing calls in vain. 
One passing sigh is pity’s only gift, 
Murmured from breasts that should be first to bleed; 
“How sad; but *tis God’s law that one man’s thrift 
Comes by another's need.” 
Preposterous trifling! shall a selfish mind 
Hide the world’s trouble with a pious plea? 
Sad truth asks honest eyes, and none are blind 
As those who will not see. 
Still yawns the deep, and struggling misery calls: 
“Come down and help us! we are well-nigh spent! 
The darkness closes —Ere death’s ruin falls, 
Is there no angel sent ? 
“We yet are brothers, though the primal stain 
Make labor seem a never-ending ill; 
And through the shadows, sorrow more than gain 
Shall keep us brothers still. 
“We ask for hearts, though busy, beating yet, 
We ask for hands, yet warm, to bring us aid; 
These are the gifts that selfish souls forget, 
These are the debts unpaid.” 
Surety our riches are not where we think, 
And the kind thought is more than all our store. 
The laugh of children, not the guinea’s chink, 
Rings at love’s open doo.. 


Therefore, O God, | trea‘ this city street, 
With sadness that is not a foolish grief; 
And from Thy heavens I bear my message sweet, 
“Take heart, I bring relief!” 
BELLE EYRE. 
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For the Companion. 
STAYING WITHOUT. 


Murter, one of the early German travellers 
through farther India, describes a village to which 
he came in the intense heat of a summer day. It 
was peopled only by the lowest castes, who dwelt 
in stifling little huts, intolerable through filth and 
vermin. The wretched people passed their time 
in idleness, with heavy, sullen faces, as though, 
moving slowly about, the weight of their poverty 
was more than they could bear. 

In the centre of the village rose a magnificent 
Buddhist temple. It had fallen into ruin, but 
within were coolness and shade, lofty domes 
covered with wonderful carvings, on which were 
told the most sacred mysteries of the ancient 
faith. 

None of the people ever entered this temple, 
either to gratify their curiosity or for the sake of 
shelter from the pitiless heat. Even when a 
thunder-storm broke over the village they crept 
into their stifling huts. The temple stood vacant 
and neglected. 

They had a superstitious fear of it, and pre- 
ferred their own grimy degradation to its sublime 
mysteries. 

The ignorance of these poor villagers seems pit- 
iable and childish. Yet in every house or poorest 
cabin in America there is a building “not made 
with hands,” in comparison with whose solemn 
grandeur the Indian temple becomes tawdry and 
commonplace. 

Upon its walls is written the history of God’s 
dealings with men since the light first dawned 
upon a world wrapped in cloud; the music within 
it comes from the voices of angels, and of noble 
and faithful souls in past ages. When we enter 
into its precincts, we draw near to these holy men 
of old and to Christ Himself. We hear His voice, 
and look upon His face. 

No matter how poor we may be, how weary 
with the day’s work, how discouraged or sick, 
within this retreat we can find rest and comfort 
and health. 

It is accessible to every one of our readers. 

Do they know the way into it? Have they 
begun to understand its mysteries and sacred 


Washington laid the Corner-stone of the Capitol, | 


immortal meanings? Or is it to them nothing but 
an old Book, to be looked upon from without with 
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“Some are heaping up earth against them for pro- 


tection. The cries and groans of the wounded and 
dying are awful. 


They lie seattered around, and we 


feelings of superstitious reverence, like the In-/| cannot help them. To raise our heads is sure death. 


dians’ temple, rather than to be made a daily | . 


she!ter and a daily sanctuary ? 
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MICHAEL O’BRION. 
Nearly thirty years ago three business men of 
| Charlestown, Mass., shared the expense of building 


|one of the finest blocks in that city. Among the 


workmen employed by them was a_ hod-carrier, | 


Michael O’Brion, whom the casual looker-on would 
| possibly not have remarked as differing from his 
| fellow-laborers. One of the three partners, who 
|spent much of his time on the premises, superin- 
| tending the building, remarked one day to his asso- 
}ciates, as Michael passed them with his hod of 
| bricks : 
| “There goes a young fellow who’ll some time be 
| more than a hod-carrier.” 

“What makes you think so?” one of them asked. 

“Oh, he keeps his eyes and ears open,” replied the 

| first speaker. “I’ve noticed he spends most of his 
| nooning studying the masons’ work instead of loafing 
| with the other men. I’ve seen him handling the 
trowel and the bricks, imitating the motions of the 
brick-layers. He’s picking up the trade.” 

A few days later one of the bricklayers was taken 
sick. It was during the busiest ae season, and 
it was found impossible just then to fill his place. 

At noon Michael approached the foreman and 
said, respectfully, “If ye plaze, sorr, I think I could 
ay bricks.” 

| *You never did such work, did you?” the foreman 
| asked, shortly. 

“No, sorr,” answered the young Irishman, ‘but 

| I’ve watched the men, till I think I could.” 

“Pshaw!” said the foreman, “watching and doing 
are different things. Keep to your hod-carrying.” | 

The observant partner chanced to overhear this 
conversation, and as Michael was — away 
after the rebuff, he said to the foreman, “Let the 

| fellow try it. I believe he can do it.” 
| “Just as you say, sir,” the foreman answered. 
|**Here, Mike,” he called, “I am willing that you 


should try your hand; so go ahead.” 


| best.” 

At the close of the day’s work, the foreman said 
{to him, “Well, Mike, you can lay bricks again 
to-morrow.” 

“All right, sorr!”’ answered the young man, ple 
|and proud at his success. 
| agin,” he said to himself. 


ased 
“Dll never carry a hod 


| During the next few weeks Michael gathered | grasping, close-fisted temper. 
He borrowed a book On | |ates it for the 


| information on all sides. 
| the subject and laboriously studied evenings, spell- 
}ing out the words. He asked questions of the 
| builders, who were nothing loath to impart what 
| they knew to the pleasant young Irishman. 

| Ten years later Michael O’Brion was a master- 
builder; and to-day he is the owner of that very 
block where he began as hod-carrier and ended as a 
mason. 

“That Irishman is a self-made man,” his former 
employer said to the writer. ‘*He’s made his suc- 
cess by study and attention to what was going on 
about him, and by his courage and industry. He’s 
j had help from nobody, but he was ready for his 

| opportunity when it came. And the more emigrants 
|of his sort that come to this country, the better off 
the country will be.” 
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SEVRES PORCELAIN. 


Among the interesting exhibits by French manu- 
| facturers, at the Paris Exhibition this summer, is a 
very beautiful one from the famous Sévres porce- 
| lain factory. The display includes four hundred and 
| forty separate pieces, varying from dainty cups, 
saucers and plates, to vases and urns of enormous 
size, statuettes, portraits and even the most delicate 
bouquets of flowers. Many of the pieces at once 
impress the observer as beautiful, while others seem 
|a little “pronounced” in their vivid blues and 
greens. 


Almost every tint which can be imparted to porce- 
lain is here; white, turquoise blue, all the greens, 
the delicate rose-pink which has received the name 
of “Dubarry,” and even scarlet, which has hitherto 
proved one of the most ditlicult of colors to retain 
under the fierce heat of the baking furnaces. 

The manufacture of Sévres ware is one of the 
best, oldest and most characteristic arts of the 
| French. The Sévres potteries have long been under 
| the direct control and patronage of the government, 
|and are in receipt of an annual subsidy of more 
| than six hundred thousand francs. The proceeds 

from sales go to the Statetreasury. Many fine pieces 
| are sent as gifts to foreign countries. 
| It may be interesting to note the origin of an art 
| which has attained such a world-wide celebrity. 

A royal porcelain factory was first established at 
| Vincennes in 1745, under Louis XV., and produced 
| many notable pieces of ware, particularly bouquets. 
| On one occasion, it is related, His Majesty was the 
| victim of a practical joke. One of the exceedingly 
| life-like bouquets having been placed ‘in his green- 

house by the royal favorite, Madame de Pompadour, 
the king, on his next visit to the place, stooped and, 
in all good faith, attempted to smell the rare exotic. 

The factory was transferred from Vincennes to 
| Sevres in 1756, since which date it has sent forth 
| works of almost inestimable value. Porcelain pastes, 
|colored by metallic oxides, are now compounded 
| there which resist the action of the most fiery fur- 

nace; and the enamels and glazes have a marvellous 
transparency and lustre. 





Sévres porcelain has always been an expensive | 
| production, for the most skilled artists have been | 


| employed in its manufacture. Formerly the finest 
| pieces were made solely for royalty, and were sold 
| Only by royal permission. The prices paid, in mod- 
ern times, for some of these specimens, have steadily 
increased till they have become enormous. 

Cups, saucers and bowls go off readily at five hun- 
dred dollars, or more. At a recent sale,a pair of 
rose Dubarry vases were purchased for the sum of 
eighteen hundred and fifty guineas, almost ten 
thousand dollars; while cups and saucers went off 
at one hundred and | guineas. During the pres- 
ent year, single plates have sold for one thousand 
dollars each, and vases from twenty-five hundred 
dollars upward. 

A few years ago the enormous sum of fift 
sand dollars was paid for a single set o 
jardiniéres. 
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ON THE SPOT. 


It is certainly difficult, perhaps it is impossible, for 
one who has never been in a battle to form a clear 
idea of what such an event is like. A Massachusetts 
soldier, on the field before Petersburg, made an 
entry in his diary which may be of assistance to 
Companion readers in that respect. May the young- 
estof them never know, except by reading and hear- 
say, what so many of their fathers and grandfathers 
learned by dreadful experience! 

“A charge and a repulse. 
are literally cut to pieces. Ten are killed outright, 
and are lying near me. Many are in the agonies of 
death; not an officer left; bullets flying like hail- 
stones. Here I lie, my knapsack in front of me as a 
protection from bullets. 


Awful slaughter! We 


| 
| 





| a little more. 
|. “Thank ye, sorr!”? said Michael, “‘an’ I'll do me | 





am half choked. Shall die by some means or other 
on, by bullets or sunstroke.” 

The man did not die, after all, and twenty years | 
afterwards his notes were printed in the regimental | 
history. | 

“It seemed as if the sun were standing still a 
second time,” continues the historian, “and this 
time for the benetit of the Amorites. Napoleon 
never longed for night to come at Waterloo with 
more earnestness than these battle-stayed soldiers on 
that fatal field. 

“To advance was death or capture; to retreat 
would but double the loss already sustained. While 
the waving grain concealed us from the enemy, it 
also prevented the air from reaching us, so that we 
almost broiled under the rays of the sun. At length 
darkness came, and we stealthily gathered our dead 
and wounded, and moved to the rear.” 





|r 
For the Companion. 
MIDNIGHT. 


Over the world broods mighty night, 

With scope immense and myriad stars; 
Across the lake a household light, 

Reflected, shines in shimmering bars. 
And lo! from out the shadowy gloom, 

A tiny firefly softly gleams, 
The firmament its dancing-room; 

An ever-living joy it seems. 
But soon the twinkling spark hath flown, 

The friendly light no longer beams, 
From depths of silence, far and lone, 

The stars look down on earth’s poor dreams. 
To death doth dance the starry fly, 

Few are the years our home-lights burn, 
And star or planet; all must die. 

“Father of Lights,” to Thee we turn! 

W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
—\——+or—___——_ 
TIGHT-FISTED. 
| 


In every country town there are at least one or two | 
men of bad repute for greediness. They always | 
insist upon all that belongs to them, and, if possible, | 
No one ever gets the better of them 
ina trade, orif, by chance, such a thing does happen, | 
it isa bit of good fortune upon which the entire com- 
munity congratulates itself. They get all they can, 
and they keep all they get; and with all the rest they 
get and keep a bad name. The people of Japan 
know them, and have a story to illustrate their 
A missionary trans- 
Missionary Herald. 


There was once a grand wedding, and among the 
guests was one old gentleman who did not partake 
of the good cheer with the rest. 

“Can’t I get something for you?” asked the host. 
“Perhaps you would eat some candy.” 

So saying, he brought a beautifully decorated jar | 
nearly full of sugar-plums. The old man took the 
jar on his knees, and put in his hand for some candy. | 
Though the mouth of the jar seemed a little small, 
he forced in his hand without much difficulty. When, 
however, he tried to pull it out again, it stuck fast. 
He pulled and twisted, but all in vain, the hand 
would not come out. 

The person who sat next the old man, seeing that 
something was out of the way, inquired, “What is 
the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing of any consequence; only 
my hand has somehow got caught in this jar, and 
won’t come out.” 

“That is too bad,” said the other; “just let me 
take hold of the jar, and then if you pull hard, you 
will get free.” | 

So, while the old man tried to pull out his hand, | 
the other tugged away in the opposite direction. | 
The rest of the company were convulsed with 
laughter, as they saw the exertions of the two men, 
whom they jokingly compared to two struggling 
warriors. 

To the old man it was no laughing matter. “It 
hurts awfully, and doesn’t start at all,” he said, with 
the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

The company now stopped making fun, for the 
affair was getting serious. Finally one of the guests 
said, ““Don’t make so great an ado over the matter. 
I remember the famous story of Shiba Onk6o who, 
when a child, was one day playing with several of 
his companions near a big jar filled with water. 

“One of the boys who climbed up on this slipped 
and fellin. The other children, with the exception 
of Shiba Onko, ran off in fright; but he picked up a 
large stone and threw it against the jar, which broke, 
and let out both the water and the boy. I will take 
the part of Shiba Onk6, and though it is a great pity 
to destroy it, the beautiful jar is not so valuable as 
our friend’s hand.” 

The old man stretched out his arm, and the other 
struck the jar. The candy went scattering like snow | 








| 








over the mats, and the old man was set free. And 
now, when they came to look at his hand, the reason 
why he could not get it out was evident. The greedy 
fellow had grasped a big handful of candy, to which 
he had held fast all the time. 


or 


WRITING A STORY. 

“T had a neighbor, a farmer, at one time,” said an 
author, whose name is well-known to Companion | 
readers, “‘who thought story-writing mere play, and 
that I earned money with astonishing ease. ‘Now,’ 
said he, ‘if ’twas bear stories, I could hold my 
own with you. I know somethin’ about bears.’ 
‘All right,’ I said, thinking it well to let him try. 
‘I’ll give you ten dollars to write me a good bear 
story of twenty-five hundred words.’ 


“He was delighted with the offer, but stipulated 
that he should sit at my writing-desk, as if he 
fancied that his ideas would flow there more freely. 
Early the next morning he presented himself, and I 
conducted him to my desk, gave him pen, ink and 
paper, and then betook myself to an adjoining room, 
where, unknown to him, I could watch his proceed. 
ings. 

“For the first half hour he wrote steadily; then 
he leaned back in his chair, drummed with his fingers 
on the table, read over what he had written, and 
then I heard the steady scratch, scratch of his pen | 
for ten minutes. | 

“He stopped, pored over his page, ran his hands | 
through his hair a few times, and bent to his work | 
again. After a minute or two he laid down his pen, | 
bit his finger-nails, ran his hands more violently 
through his hair, and muttered, ‘Cur’us! aint that | 
cur’us !’ 

“He had filled one page. He read this over, seized 
another sheet of paper and began to copy it. This | 
done, he stopped again, stretched up his arms, kicked | 
out first one foot, then the other, used his hands | 
upon his head again, until it seemed as if every sep- | 
arate hair stood on end, and pulled his whiskers till 
I feared they would part company with his face. 
Then he took his pen, and wrote rapidly for several 
minutes. 

“Finally he sprang up and walked about the room, 
looked out of the window and mopped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. He went back to the desk 
again, tore up what he had written and began anew. 
For the last hour he sat at the desk he did not write 
ten words. 

“About noon I went into the room. 
comes on the story?’ [ inquired. 

“*T want to buck out o’ the agreement,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘Them bears are too much for me! J’d 














‘Well, how 





ruther work a week in hayin’ time than try to 
this bear story.’ 

“He had written about three hundred words. I’ve 
heard him remark since then, ‘It’s cur’us, but story- 
writin’ aint sech easy work as it looks.’ ” 


ana 
STOPPED BY CATERPILLARS. 


It is not often that we find a modern version of 
the plagues of Egypt; but the power of numbers is 
not less now than it was in the time of Moses, and 
once in a while some incident brings it home to us. 
What could be more helpless than a single cater. 
pillar in a contest with a man? But let there be 
caterpillars enough, and human power finds itself 
weak indeed. 


finish 


A large engine and eleven heavy freight cars, 
according to the New York World, started from 
Sebec, Me., for Brownville. The train had _pro- 
ceeded only a few miles, when it ran into a sticky, 
squirming mass, which presently clogged the engine 
wheels, and as effectually prevented them from get- 
ting a hold on the track as if they had been larded. 

“Pooh!” said the engineer, as he made an investi- 
gation, when the train came to a standstill, “bugs!” 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed the conductor, derisively. 

They scraped away the “bugs,” which proved to 
be small gray caterpillars, and proceeded to start 
again. In vain! the wheels were powerless. 

“Cut bushes and try to sweep them off,” ordered 
the conductor, and the train men obeyed, with the 
result of reducing the little creatures to a pulpy 
mass, which still more effectually smeared the track. 

The rails were then sprinkled with sand, and the 
engine started, but only to slip back again, as soon 
as its wheels had come in contact with the army of 
caterpillars. 

A messenger was then sent to the Sebec station, 
and the situation telegraphed to the manager of the 
road. He forwarded an extra locomotive and a crew 
of helpers, and with this force of men, scraping and 
sanding, one engine pulling and another pushing, 
the train crept slowly i 

Then, as if the caterpillars were not enough, a 
new plague was added unto them. Hordes of fero- 
cious mosquitoes came out of the woods and attacked 
the men, who fought caterpillars with one hand, 
und those winged tormentors with the other. 

All day long the two engines toiled to drag the train 
from Sebee to Brownville, and when it arrived 
there, a more exasperated set than its officials it 
would be difficult to find. Through eleven miles of 
caterpillars they had fought their weary way, and 
were quite ready to believe in “the day of small 
things.” 

———+@>—_—___—_ 


INSISTING ON HIS RIGHTS. 


Travelling in Japan becomes rather a_ serious 
business when the magnates of the country are also 
on the wing, for they think it beneath their dignity 
to mingle with ordinary mortals, and therefore 
engage the entire first-class accommodation for 
themselves. When applying for tickets, one is fre- 
quently met by the reply, “Oh, you can’t start 
to-morrow, for my Lord So-and-so will be on board. 
You must wait a week.” “But what if some other 
grandee should chance to go next week?” “For 
your sake, I hope no lord will be travelling.” The 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield says, in the “Wanderings of 
a Globe-Trotter :”” 


On one occasion, my ire was kindled, and I fear I 
was rude, for, by missing a particular local boat, I 
should lose the weekly steamer for Yokohama. A 
government minister’s wife would be on board the 
little boat, I was told, and therefore I must delay 
my trip. 

“Very well,” I said, “I will go second-class, third- 
class, anyhow you please; but go I must and shail.” 

The dilemma caused by the obstinate foreigner 
produced such a commotion that officials were rush 
ing hither and thither, all through the night, mak 
ing incursions in the small hours, in the hope that I 
would change my mind. 

“If you go, it must be third-class, among the 
coolies,” they declared, “and luggage must be left 
behind.” 

“Third-class, by all means, but the luggage shall 
not be left behind!” 

Excursions and alarms, consultations and argu- 
ment. I was obdurate, and on board I went, in 
triumph, and perched on my boxes forward. The 
upper deck was occupied by a small knot of the elect, 
the lady and her suite. Looking down, she beheld 
the foreigner, uncomfortable but dignified, and, 
remorseful, sent a secretary to invite him aft. He 
was much obliged, but preferred the society of the 
coolies. At least, then, would he accept the loan of 
achair? No, he was much obliged, but preferred to 
perch on a box. 

It was doubtless rude to be implacable, but he was 
smarting under a sense of outrage in that this lady’s 
caprice would have kept him, had he given way to 
her, for an entire week at one of the most unendur- 
able seaports in the world—at a time when cholera 
was raging. 





SHARP TRADING. 


Thrifty country people sometimes drive a bargain, 
after a fashion of their own. An old lady who had 
been away on a visit, wanted her trunk carried from 
the railroad station to her house, two miles distant, 
and called upon one of her neighbors to ask if he 
could go and get it. He ‘‘reckoned he could,” where- 
upon the old lady asked, “How much will it be 
wuth?” 


“Well, I dunno,” was the careful reply, “what are 
you willin? to pay?” 

“Oh, I’m willin’ to pay what’s right.” 

“About how much do you reckon it’s wuth?” 

“Well, what do you say?” 

“T skasly know; I’d ruther you’d say what you'd 
give.” 

“No, I prefer having you say what you think you’d 
ought to have.” 

“T reely don’t know exactly what to say.” 

After ten minutes or more of this non-committal 
conversation, the man grows desperate. 

“Well, would a quarter be too much ?”’ he asks. 

“No, I don’t know as it would, though I callated 
on gettin’ it done for bout twenty cents.” 

“Well, s’posin’ we call it twenty cents, then?” 

“Oh, I’m willin’ to pay the other five if you feel 
it’s wuth it. I want to pay all a thing’s wuth.” 

They finally agree on twenty cents, the old lady 
saying that she’ll ‘make the other five up to him 
sometime.”” 





GOOD BARGAIN. 

Very few people are entirely satisfactory in all 
lights, and under all conditions. Most of us need 
at times to put the best foot forward. A young 
wife, in receiving a wedding call from an old friend, 
expressed her regret that her husband was not also 


| present. 
“He was called out of town this morning,” she 
explained, apologetically. “I am so sorry you 


couldn’t have seen him.” f 

“I should have been very glad to meet him,” said 
the guest, politely. “Of course we are all desirous 
of knowing him.’ . 

“Harry isn’t handsome,” went on the bride, criti- 
cally. “Though I don’t know that you’d say that, 
either, if you saw him in the evening. He does 
light up well!” 











SEPT. 12, 1889. 
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For the Companion. 
THE RESCUE. 


Once there was a Princess, 
Fair and very great, 

With a store of treasure 
And a rich estate. 


Many slaves and vassals 
Served about her throne, 
But, one fateful evening, 
She was quite alone. 
Joy and deep contentment 
Sparkled in her eyes, 


| again. 
| weights and measures come before fractions! | 


| school! 


close there! 
| sneezed half a dozen times or more!” 
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and with hot tears in her eyes, exclaimed: “I lost| isn’t a girl in this school that begins to be so 
my way coming home, and it is just a dreadful | pretty as May Lynch!” 
I can’t bear it! The children don’t look And next it was, “I wouldn't change my Edith 
nice, they sit all crowded up together, and it’s | Hall for all the girls in this school put together.” 
I had to sit in a draught, and I 
ing, was: 

“Oh! I want to be running down the hill again 





‘“‘How about the lessons ?”’ 
“Oh, I can’t bear it!” 


asked mamma. 

Nannie broke forth 
“They use a different arithmetic, and the | face!’’ 

The next morning she started for school, with 
They are going to be examined in grammar to-| shrinking and protestation, and her mother 
morrow, and I never studied grammar at dear | thought of her anxiously all the forenoon. But 
Miss Bingham’s. Can’t I go back to Miss Bing- | at twelve, home came Nannie, and this time with- 
ham’s?”’ | out tears. 

“But you studied language lessons,’ said} She laid down her books in a capable manner, 
mamuina, “so maybe you can answer the ques-| and said, ‘They had that examination in gram- 
tions. I'll give you a little review after lunch.”” | mar, and the questions were easy. I guess I 

So by-and-by, mamma, with an anxious face, | answered most all of them. Then the teacher 
and Nannie with an utterly despondent one, sat| read to us about some place down South, where 
down to the review lesson. Sir Walter Raleigh once went, and she told us to | 





While her dimpled fingers 
Clasped her dearest prize. 
Ho, ye faithless servants, 
Guards and soldiers all! 
Here are three bold robbers 
On the castle wall! 
swift they come! The Prin- 
cess 
Shrieks in dire dismay :— 
Forth steps General Grandpa, 
Ready for the fray: 
Grandly waves his ker- 
chief :— 
“Shoo, you naughty fly! 
Can’t you let my baby 
Eat her piece of pie?” 


+e 


For the Companion. 
THE NEW SCHOOL. 


Such a breaking-off it 
was, such a rending of ties, 
when Nannie, who had 
lived for three years in the 
old seaport town on the 
Sound, went back to the 
great city which had once 
been her home but was no 
more familiar. 

Little girls came, by twos 
and threes, to say good-by 
the day she left, keepsakes 
were given, and promises of 
letters were exacted. 

Nannie held herself 
serenely through it all, as 
one who should say: “I 
go to a bigger world than 
vou live in, but I will not 
forget you, my dears!” 

And at first it did seem 
like a big, beautiful world, 
where there were old friends 
to be hunted up, parks and 
museums to be visited, and 
gay, crowded stores where 
a little girl could find won- 
derful bargains for a very 
few cents. 

But time was precious, 
and as soon as the house- 
hold was settled, Nannie 
must go to school. 

This was the beginning 
of woe. 

In her dear old town she 
had gone to a school close 
by, with all the boys and 
girls of the neighborhood. 

There she had worked her 
way tremulously but faith- 
fully through fractions, had 
stood high in spelling 
matches, and had drawn a 
map of Maine. 

Her little friends had 
called for her in the morn- 
ing, and attended her home 
again, usually rounding off 
the afternoon with an hour 
in the apple-tree, sitting about on the boughs. 
grades, its crowded ranks, its different books, its 
strange teachers ! 

Nannie’s heart sank as the hour drew near; 
she begged to be allowed to study at home, to 
recite to her papa, her aunts, to do anything but 
#0 to that terrible new school. 

“They will ask me questions I don’t under- 
stand,”’ she urged, ‘“‘out of books I never saw, and 
When I can’t answer they will put me away down 
in the lowest class! 
[ can’t bear it! I wish I was back in Miss Bing- 
ham’s school again.” 

Mamma felt sorry, and it was a sober pair that 
made their way to School No. 25, a huge brick 
building with a tower. 


There they-were passed from teacher to teacher, | 


and then Nannie was led away to a distant room, 
after which her mother had nothing better to do 
than to go home and await results. 

Twelve o’clock came, and quarter-past twelve, 
but no Nannie. 


O mamma,I can’t bear it, | 


Tr 
Hs 
hg 


ring 


THE RESCUE. 


After a few simple questions, mamma began on | write a composition about it. 


So I put in all [ 
But a new school, a city school, with its many | the parts of speech, and presently asked, ‘“What | knew about Sir Walter Raleigh, what I remem- 


is an article ?”’ bered from ‘Kenilworth,, mamma! I told how | 


“Three little words we often see 
Are articles, a, an, or the. Queen Elizabeth could cross it without wetting | 


repeated Nannie with fresh tears, for this was'| her feet. And I said Queen Elizabeth was very 
something she had learned at Miss Bingham’s | fond of receiving attentions from young gentle- 
school and it made her homesick. men, but she sometimes spoke very roughly to 

“What is an interjection?’ asked mamma, | them, and once when Sir Walter Raleigh dis- 
hurrying on. But Nannie’s grief increased. 


p> 


pleased her, she said to him, ‘Go to the devil 
rise, | Did you put that in ?’’ exclaimed mamma. 
_— | *Yes,”? said Nannie, ‘and the teacher looked 
“Form a sentence with an adjective in it,” said | pleased. I like the school better than I did yes- | 
mamma. | terday, and two girls walked all the way home 
“Miss Bingham is beautiful!’’ exclaimed | with me. They are not as nice as Edie Hall, or 
Nannie. May Lynch, but still they are pretty nice. I think 
And so the review went on, Nannie catching at | [ will keep on going there. 
every chance to state that she wanted to be with 
those dear girls again, and that she could be 
happy now with even those she didn’t like when | <@> | 
there. A LITTLE boy seeing his mother take some ducks 
Even up to bed-time, with some intervals, the out of the nest, said, “O mamma! what kind of 


“An interjection shows ourl 
As ah! how pretty! Oh! 


” 


And so there was peace. 
Mary L. B. Brancu. 


| strain was continued, for Nannie did not omit a | chickens are those with mashed down moufs and 
At half-past twelve, she dashed into the house, | single phase of feeling. 


Now it was: ‘There | paper ’tween their toes ?” 


Then the final touch, which wound up the even- 


with Edith Hall, and feeling the wind in my 


he flung his cloak down over a mud-puddle, so 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 


CHARADE. 


My Jirst is a cloth which tailors use; 


To my next men go to gather news 
My third is part of a hermitage, 





’ 


And helps to make up the village sage; 





By 
But 
My 


not my fourth, in word 
or deed, 

to things 
earnest heed; 
whole is a writer 
world-wide fame, 
Both novels and poems bear 
her name. 


high give 


of 


2. 


DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 
Sptmbr (frm th Ltn sptm 
r svn) ws th svnth mnth f 
th Rmn elndr, s thr yr bgn n 
Mrech; ts th nnth mnth cerd- 
ng t r recknng, thgh w prsrv 
thrgnl nm. Vrs Rmn mprrs, 
fllwng th xmpl f gsts, wh 
chngd Sxtls th sxth mnth f 
th Rmn clndr nt gsts r gst, 
ttmptd t sbsttt thr nms fr ths 
muth, bt th nent pplitn entnd 
thidts grnd. ThSxns clldt 
grst mnt r brly mnuth, bes brl 
thr chf crl erp ws gnril 
hrvstd drng ths mnth. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


3. 

BATTLE ZIGZAGS, 
1* * * 4j * * * 
« 2 * * * 4D * * 
* * 3 * & * 13 * 
ee * 4 ee & 14 
* * 5 * & *& 15 * 
* 6 * * * 16 * * 
7 * * * 17% *& * 
* S * * * IQ * * 
+ * 9g * * * IQ * 
t+ * * 190 * * * 20 

Across. 


~ 


. The boughs of a tree. 
. A large wooden plate. 
. Proceeding by tones. 
Relating to sound. 
5. A pastoral song. 
6. A liquor formed of honey 
and water. 
7. A promise or 
security. 
s. A deduction. 
9. To tend to one point. 
10. A fever that terminates 
in one day. 


- COe 


deed of 


Zig-zags. 


1to 10. The name of a bat- 
tle fought on Sept. 11, 1777. 

11 to 20. The name of a bat- 
tle fought on Sept. 20, 1863. 
F. 8. F. 


4. 
INSERTIONS. 


1. Insert aletter in one who 
employs, and make an intro- 
ducer. 

2. In to tarry, and make to 
bend the body 

3. In farme implements, 
and make orifices. 

4. In the hard substance in 
an animal body which sup- 
ports its fabric, and make a 
river in Europe. 

5. In uncovered, and make 
a town in Massachusetts. 

6. In mean liquor, and 
make a vessel of war smaller 
than a frigate. 

7. Inacharge, and make a 
discharge. 

&. Ina repast, and make an 
ancient coin. 

”. In to assail, and make 
belonging to a foot 

10. In to twirl, and make 
a country in Europe. 

11. In an opening, 
make an authority on cards. 

The inserted Laere will 
spell a name given to Sept. 
14th. 

12. Insert a letter in 
perukes, and make the sides 
of an army. 

13. Ina pool, and make an 
enclosure for cattle. 





and 


14. In violence, and make relating to or used in 
the morning. 
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15. In an associate, and make a masculine name. 


. In vessels broad and shallow, and make suffer- 


7. In anger, and make to place in order. 


- Ina Spanish coin worth 124 cents, and make 


| royal. 


19. In to fasten or confine by anchors, and make 


| a moving power. 


20. In a motion of the heart, and make to color. 

21. In extremities of the feet, and make large 
volumes. 

22. In arace, and make pure. 

The inserted letters will also spell a name given 
to Sept. 14th. 


FRANK SNELLING. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. September. 


2. 


G 


D 


1 
Mar 


oO 


” 


Libra. 
L 8 SNAG 
N E Ecru oO 
x 6? Pal BL 
vu T To AD 
LE EAs E 
U M MoaAN 
MB Bu RR 
Vv E ERGO 
oR RooopbD 


2. 2 4 
quis de La fay ette. 


5 


6 


et. 
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time during the year. 
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should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
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WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
risk. | 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, | 


requested to do so. 
bility. 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
scription is paid, can be changed. | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 








For the Companion. 
PREVENTION OF 


Medical views of consumption have greatly 
changed within the last few years. It was once 
regarded as incurable; it is now regarded as curable, 
if the right treatment is begun early. 

It was once regarded as specially transmissible; 
so much so that children of consumptive parents 
often looked on themselves as doomed,—a feeling 
which of itself did much to induce the dreaded 
result. Now the disease itself is not believed to be 
transmitted, but only a condition of special suscep- 
tibility to the disease, a susceptibility which may be 
overcome or guarded against by proper precautions. 

Consumption was formerly looked upon as incom. | 
municable. It is now believed to belong to the great | 
class of infectious diseases caused by microbes. The 
discovery of the microbe—the tubercle bacillus— 
was made by Koch in 1882, and has been confirmed | 
by numerous original investigations conducted by 
other experts. 

Tests on animals prove that this microbe commu- 
nicates tubercular disease when introduced into their 
systems; and that the result, fatal or otherwise, 
depends mainly or wholly upon whether the animals 
are closely confined amid bad surroundings, or are 
allowed free exercise in the open air. 

As to the curability of the disease, post-mortem 
examinations at the New York hospitals constantly | 
show that large numbers of persons who have once 
been consumptive have fully recovered, and have 
died long afterwards of other diseases. 

In consequence of these new views, the question 
of prevention has become extremely important. But 
to know how to prevent consumption, we must know 
how it is propagated. 

Typhoid fever, the seat of which is in the walls of 
the intestines, is propagated mainly by the microbes 
in the discharges, which later find their way into the 
intestines again through infected drinking water. 

Consumption, on the other hand, having its special 
seat in the lungs, is mainly propagated by microbes | 
contained in the expectorations. 

The microbes are harmless so long as they are ina 
fluid state, but when allowed to dry, they are taken 
up in the air as dust and inhaled. 

This infected dust may lodge on the walls of the 
room, and communicate the disease to tenants of the 
house. It has been scraped off with a sponge, and 
animals inoculated with it have become tuberculous; 
while animals inoculated with scrapings from unin- 
fected rooms showed no signs of the disease. 

To prevent consumption, therefore— 

1. Observe all the conditions of vigorous health. 
Most kinds of microbes are powerless against high 
health. 

2. Have all sick rooms thoroughly ventilated. It 
requires many microbes to infect. Ventilation greatly 
reduces the danger. 

3. Let the expectorations be invariably received in 
spit-cups, and carefully disinfected. 

But consumption may be communicated by the 
milk of consumptive cows. Therefore, let all milk | 
be boiled. This destroys the various kinds of mi- 
crobes, and should be made a permanent habit as a 
guard against all infectious diseases. 


CONSUMPTION. 








+> 
LITTLE MALEJEK. 


It is a popular story that the Shah of Persia, who 
has this year chosen to renew pleasant memories 
by a visit to England, is accompanied by a child, on 
whose existence the life of the Shah, according to 
the astrologers, absolutely depends. It is true that 
Nasr-ed-Din is everywhere to be seen with a boy of 
ten, who wears glittering orders and magnificent 
costumes, but, as the Pall Mall Budget declares, 
this is a case of affectionate favoritism rather than 
of superstitious regard for astrological predictions. 

About thirty years ago, one of the Shah’s officers 
sent him a female slave, who proved to be a most 
trustworthy servant. Through strict fidelity to duty, 
she rose to a high position in the Shah’s household, 
so that she was not only given supervision of his 
keys and jewels, but even of his letters. 

Some time after, her brother went to Teheran, and, 
as he also proved faithful and incorruptible, the 
Shah honored him by a high position, together with 





| when they choose their victims. 
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many other tokens of favor. This man, Mohamet | 
Ali, married, and his little son, Malejek, or “the 
beloved little Mohamet Ali,” also, in his’ turn, won 
the sovereign’s extraordinary favor. 

From the child’s birth the Shah appears to have 
cherished for him a strong attachment, and, though 
His Majesty is a fond father, his own children seem 
to count for nothing by the side of little Malejek. | 


The child’s relatives receive these marks of favor | 
with such simple common-sense that the court and 
ministers are not in the least alarmed; evidently the 
father and mother have no ambitious designs for 
Malejek, and do not intend to presume upon the 
royal favor. 

It is said that the Shah lavishes upon the child an 
ideal paternal affection. Feeling that the boy is in 
some danger of being spoiled, from his constant 
association with high dignitaries, and from the 
favors consequently lavished upon him, he intends 
to procure for him a European governess, but 
whether she will be a German Fréulein, or a French 

| 
| 


gouvernante, no one yet knows. 


—~»~— 


KILLED BY HIS VICTIM. 


Those of us who have seen a toad “take in” a 
bumblebee or a wasp can testify that predatory | 
creatures sometimes make mistakes in judgment | 
A Southern ex- 
change gives us another lively and more tragic 
illustration of the same fact. 


A fishing party came to Mount Vernon, Va., from 
the capital recently, and, after viewing the Wash- | 
ington estate and securing a fragment of the famous 
cherry-tree, a part of which is still on sale, went 
several miles down the river to fish. Toward even- 
ing, when the piscatorial sport was about to be 


L$) 


| abandoned, and camp struck for the night, an eagle 


was noticed approaching, bearing in its talons a 
burden that apparently worried it. 

When over the fishermen the bird’s flight weak- 
ened, and a drop of blood was noticed to fall on the 
canvas. A moment later the eagle began rapidly | 
descending, and soon fell to the ground. } 

Hastening to the spot, the men found the bird 
dying, yet firmly grasping in its powerful talons 
a large-sized ferret as its prey. The animal was 
fighting frantically for freedom, and had killed its 
captor in the battle. The eagle had evidently stolen 
a march upon its cunning victim, but greatly mis- 
took its game. 

The ferret was held in such a manner as to inflict 
upon it no vital injury. Its head being entirely at | 
liberty, it had lacerated its captor in a terrible man- 
ner, and at length killed it. The eagle was a mon- 
ster, measuring four and one-half feet from tip to 


tip. The ferret was killed by the fishermen, and the 
pair will be mounted in their warlike attitude. 
a ee ah 
YOUTHFUL REFORMER. 





The name Jimmy Eaton is not very common,—not 
nearly so common as John Smith, for instance,—but 
after reading the following story one cannot help | 
thinking that the boy Jimmy Eaton is to be found | 
almost anywhere. Some readers of the Companion | 
may know not only such a boy, but such a man. 

A schoolmaster was placed over a new school. His 
ambition was roused; he wanted to make that the 
very best school that ever was. He pondered a good 
while, and concluded that the best way to get at his 


object was to rouse a spirit of self-respect and self- | jf 


improvement in the pupils. So one day he talked to | 
them earnestly, and finally he said, thinking he had 
made the subject very plain to them all: 

“Now, boys, I believe there’s just one way to do 
this thing. If each of you will make up his mind 
to mend one boy’s faults, the whole school will be 
improved in a very short time.’”’ 

“All right, sir,” spoke up little Jimmy Eaton, who 
had been very much interested in the discussion; 
“Pll mend Jack Wyeth.” 


> 
LIKE AND UNLIKE. 


“There are three things,”’ said an old philosopher, 
“which a woman should be like and at the same 
time totally unlike. 


“Tn the first place she should be like a snail, because 
the snail is always to be found in his house. And 
she shouldn’t resemble this singular creature, because 
he puts everything that he has in the world upon 
his back. 

“Again, she should be like an echo, because the | 
echo speaks only when it is spoken to; and unlike 
it, because the echo is always bound to have the last 
word. 

“Once more, a woman should be like the town 
clock, in that she should keep regular hours, and be 
exact in all things. And, unlike the town clock, she 
should not let her tongue be heard throughout the 
town.’ 





—~ 


ABATING A NUISANCE. 


In the old coaching days of England, a sailor was 
riding to town on the top of the Portsmouth mail. | 
Sitting by his side was the guard, who, according to 
custom, ‘‘tooted” loudly on his horn whenever the 
vehicle passed through a town or village. 


On one of these occasions the coachman missed 
the usual fanfare, and, turning around on his box, 
he saw with dismay that the guard’s seat was 
vacant. 

“Why, where is he?” he asked. 

“Who?” said the sailor. 

“Why, the guard, to be sure.” 

“If you mean that blowed trumpeter,” returned 
the sailor, “I knocked him overboard.” 


+> 
STRICT. 


If wives are bound to be obedient, husbands are 
certainly bound to be reasonable. But, as the apostle 
said, ‘‘All men have not faith.” 


A neighbor found herself unexpectedly straitened 
in the midst of her pastry baking, and ran over to 
the house of Mrs. Hooper, who kept more than a 
hundred hens, to ask if she could spare a single egg. 

“Well, I’ll see,” answered Mrs. Hooper, and, put- 
ting on her sunbonnet, she went out toa distant field 
in which her husband was ploughing. On her return 
she said: 

“Yes, Gideon says you can have it. He never 
— me to lend anything without asking him 
irst. 





| 
—_—_——_ 
A LITTLE girl, who evidently had lived long enough 
to gain some knowledge of human nature, was asked 
by her teacher what a minute man was. “A minute 
man,” said the little girl, “is a man who wants 
everything done right away.” 


A MINISTER met the colored sexton of his church | 
at acamp ground one day, and inquired whether he | 
would be at his post in the city on the next Sunday. 

“No, sah,” said the negro. “I have app’inted my 
cousin to affiliate in my place.” - 


| agreeable and cleanly. 


|which many children suffer. 


COMPANION. 


“‘Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world,”says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 
> 

To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” Wt is purely nse 





and is excellent for both mternal and external use.[Adr, 
« 
Burnett’s Cocoaine has carned a just reputation 


| for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 


the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 


| rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 


bear’s grease, etc., it isa cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
[Adv. 





The World of Music 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG 
MONY, 2 thoroughly 
192 pages. 125 Tunes 
(60 cents; $6.00 dozen). 

Schools cannot do 


HAR- 
good book by L. O. EMERSON. 
and Songs, and the Elements 


better than to use SONG 
MANUAL, by L. 0. EMERSON, Book 1 (30 cents: 
$3 dozen). Book 2 (49 cents: $4.20 dozen): and 
Book 3 (50 cents; $4.80 dozen). 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 
MONY (each 60 cents; $6 dozen). 

Kindergarten Teachers use more and more our 
beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES ($1.25), 
or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONES ($2). | 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 
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LADIES’ 
‘Alligator’ Waterproof 
For $2.00. 


This is one of the greatest bargains 
ever offered in a Gossamer Rubber Wa- 
terproof. It is 
alone, and under our special supervision. 


manufactured for us 
The shape is perfectly new, has all the 
latest improvements, is guaranteed per- 
fectly waterproof and fully worth $3.00. 
Mention length from collar to bottom. 
Postage on each garment 27 cents. 


Mention The Youth's Companion. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 


SAMPLES 


of dress goods found in our catalogue will be sent 
free of charge; we ask only that the kind of goods, 


| range of prices, and colors wanted be explicitly 


stated, so that we can send you just what you 
want, instead of a great lot of samples which are 
of no use to you, and cost us considerable money. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Personal 
Attractions, 


Nothing adds so much 
to personal attractions as a 


bright, clear complex- 
iene ion and a soft skin. 
Wee Without them the hand- 
x somest and most regular 
features are but coldly im- 
pressive, whilst with them 
the plainest become attrac- 
tive; and yet there is no 
advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a prop- 
erly prepared Soap is one 
of the chief means; but 


the Public have not the 
requisite knowledge of the 
of 


them to 


manufacture Soap to 


guide a proper 
selection, so a pretty box, 
a pretty color, or an agree- 
able perfume too frequently 
outweigh the more impor- 
tant consideration, viz.: 
the composition of the 
Soap itself, and thus 


many a good complexion 


is marred which would be 





enhanced by proper. care. 


The delicate skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and 


unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adu 


Iterated with the mest poisonous ingredients; 


hence frequently the irritability, redness and blotchy appearance of the skin from 


are frequently poisonous. 
imitations. 





ULL WEIGH 
Ma PURE A 








Used by the United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the G 


Analysts, as the Stron 
Ammonia, Lime or Alum. 


ete., do not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 





It should be remembered that artificially colored Soaps 


The sale of Pears’ Soap is now universal, but beware of vile 





PRICE 
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FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS 


NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 























reat Universities and Public Food 


gest, Purest and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Dr. Price's Delicious Flavoring Extracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, 


| PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., New York. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SCOUNDREL. 


Riding homeward late in the morning, I over- | 
took two men on foot, who halted as I came up. | 
One of them spoke to me: 

“I say, pard, how fur ahead is Van Sickle’s ?”’ 

I did not likethe man. His face was hard; the 
eves furtive. The shoes of the two men were 
worn, their clothes dusty and travel-stained. It 
was not a good sign that they were travelling on 
the open prairie unmounted. 

«A mile,’ I answered. ‘‘You’ll sight it from 
the next rise.”” 

The other man, a swarthy Mexican, did not 
look up or speak. I rode on and left them. 

At the home ranch Mr. Keswick was sitting on 
the veranda. He was a New England gentleman 
who was spending some time in the country in 
search of a ranch location. I sat down by him, 
and we fell to talking. 

The two footmen I had passed presently came 
up to the ranch and seated themselves on the edge 
of the veranda, saying nothing, but noting every- 
thing about them. The man who had addressed 
me on the trail I mentally named ‘The Scoun- 
drel.”’ I saw his eye give a sudden gleam as Mr. 
Keswick took out -his gold watch to note the time. 

At dinner the two tramps ate ravenously and 
silently. Black Joe, the cook, regarded them 
with obvious disfavor. After dinner they asked 
foremployment on theranch. Joe knew the fore- 





man was looking for extra hands, but he said, 
shortly, that no men were wanted. Later, he 
privately remarked to me: 

“Dem triflin’ fellers don’ want work. Dey’s 
looking fur to loaf roun’, ’n spy, ’n steal. You 
see, sah, dey hab no hoss, no beddin’, no gun, 
no nuffin’. Dey’s boun’ to git em all somewha’, 
and dey’ll git ’em wha’ dey kin. We aint fur 
outfittin’ no such trash heah. We fill dey bellies 
and we gib um mighty willin’ good-by.”’ 

Shortly after dinner Mr. Keswick saddled his 
horse and rode away to visit a ranch twenty 
miles distant. 

The two men loitered about a little, and then 
sneaked away in the direction Mr. Keswick had 
taken. 

Later in the afternoon I rode out in search of 
a horse which had strayed. I did not find the 
animal, and got farther away than I had in- 
tended. I suddenly became aware that it was 
sundown and that I was a dozen miles from the 
home ranch. 

As I was about to turn back, a riderless horse 
ran up on the ridge beyond me, and stopped a 
moment with head and tail in air. I saw that 
it was Mr. Keswick’s horse. The animal seemed 
frightened. It looked about a moment—looked 
back—and then ran on at full speed. 

Thinking that some accident had befallen the 
rider, I rode in the direction from which the 
horse had come. I kept on until it was too 
dark to search farther, and then halted. After 
all, he might only have had an experience, not 
uncommon with unpractised riders, and been 
left afoot on the prairie by a restless horse. If | 
this was all, his plight was uncomfortable but not | 
serious. It meant nothing worse for him than a| 
night in the open air and a few jokes from the 
ranchmen at his expense. 

A night on the prairie, in fact, seemed likely to | 
be my own portion. I was now at least fifteen | 
miles from home, off the trail, and the night was | 
dark. But I knew I could not be more than five | 
miles from the nearest sheep station of Van| 
Sickle’s ranch. To this I determined to go. 

I knew the general lay of the country, and an | 
hour’s riding brought me to the station. There | 
was no light in the frame shanty, and the empty 
corrals showed me that the shepherds had taken | 
their flocks to another range. 

As their absence meant for me a night without | 
Supper or bed, I was at first minded to make for | 
the home ranch, although my horse was tired. | 
The elements decided the matter for me. A drop | 
of rain fell on my hand, and others tapped on my 
hat brim. The sky had become black, and, the 
rainy season being at hand, I knew that it had | 
set in for a wet night. 

There was nothing for me but to stay where I 
Was. I hurriedly picketed my horse on the prairie, | 
leaving him free to feed to the end of his long | 
rope; then took my saddle and bridle to the | 
house, the door of which was unfastened. | 

Within, it was pitch dark. I struck a match | 
as I stepped inside. To my pleasure, my eye fell | 
on a half-burned candle. I lighted this and | 
looked about me. 

The interior was bare and unfurnished, save | 
for two bunks, one above the other, and a wooden | 
Stool. On the latter I seated myself, and filled | 
and lighted my pipe. 





I had sought shelter none too soon, for the rain | 
Was now coming down in sheets, with much 
thunder and lightning. The door blew open, and | 
I braced a board against it to keep it shut. 
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in either of the bunks. My saddle served fora 
pillow, and I lay -down with my saddle-blanket 
rolled about me, soon grew drowsy, and, with 
the thunder crashing about me, fell asleep. 

I was aroused by a pushing at the door, and 
started up fully awake in an instant. 

‘“*Who’s there ?"’ I called. 

The pushing ceased. I heard low voices with- 
out. I walked to the door, and, knocking aside 
the board that held it, threw it open. 

The storm had cleared, and I saw a man stand- 
ing near the doorway. His hat was pulled down 
over his eyes and partly hid his face; but I saw 
at once that it was the man whom I had named 
“The Scoundrel.” 

‘‘Whose camp is this ?”’ he asked, surlily. 

“Van Sickle’s,”’ I answered. 

He started, and an exclamation broke from 
him: ‘Aint we off that cussed place yet ?’”’—He 
stopped as if fearful of betraying himself, and 
asked in a different tone : 

“Got anything to eat?” 

“There is nothing in the camp.” ° 

“That’s a likely story,’ he broke out, and again 
suddenly checked his speech. ‘I reckon we'll 
come in out 0’ the wet, anyway.” 

As he said ‘‘we’’ I saw the Mexican, who had 
so far kept out of sight. Little as I liked their 
looks, I could hardly refuse them shelter, and 
stepped back, saying, ‘“You can come in.” 

I lighted the candle and set it up on a shelf. 
The men entered with hesitation, looking sus- 
piciously about them. The Mexican crouched 
against the wall, and held his head low, so that I 
saw little of his face, but I could catch the flash of 
his eyes as he glanced slantingly up under his black 
brows. The other seated himself on the edge of 
the lower bunk and looked sullenly about. When 
they saw that I was alone their manner changed. 

They asked some questions about the trails and 








on me, wrenching my arms back, as they twisted | 
and tied the lashings. | 

Then they stepped back, and the Scoundrel | 
said in Spanish, “Light the candle, Benito!’ I} 
heard the sound of flint on steel; a shower of | 
sparks glanced in the dark, followed by a tiny 
flame; then the lighted candle revealed the house | 
interior, and the two men looking at me with an | 
expression that betokened anything but good-will. 
They proceeded to search me, rolling me to this | 
side and that, to facilitate the operation. | 

They emptied my pockets and sat down to ap- | 
praise their plunder. They dis¢ussed the value | 
of my watch, and the Mexican opened and shut | 
the different blades of my pocket-knife, which 
seemed to strike his fancy immensely. They 
showed ill temper at finding so little money in my 
pocket-book, and the Scoundrel threatened to 
come over and kick me. ‘Their humor improved 
on finding a whole plug of tobacco, but they 
cursed me for not having more matches. Having 
completed the valuation of my effects, the Scoun- 
drel addressed me : 

“Yer warn't enjoyin’ yer night’s rest ’n war 
goin’ ter quit us without sayin’ good-by. We'll | 
put yer to sleep this time so yer won't git wake- | 
ful no more.’’ The corners of his thin lips drew 
back in a cruel sort of smile, as if the idea of 
‘sputting me to sleep” pleased him. The Mexican 
grinned responsively, with a flash of superb white 
teeth. 

I had little doubt that my fate was sealed. The 
men had gone too far to stop now. What they 
had already done was a hanging matter in the 
ranch country. They would add nothing to their 
danger, but would help their safety, by killing 
me. 

“You bring up the horse, Benito,’’ said the | 
Scoundrel, ‘*’n we’ll saddle up fust.”” | 

The Mexican led my horse to the door, and they | 
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FUR ANEAD 
location of ranches, and the Scoundrel began to 
grow ugly and bantering. This temper on his 
part carried an ominous significance. 
plainly that the two men were ‘sizing me up,” 
and I wished that I had my pistol. 

We were not a happy company. I thoroughly 
distrusted my ill-favored companions, and they 
evidently had some disturbing thoughts of their 
own. However, we all prepared for sleep. The 
Scoundrel rolled into the lower bunk; the Mexi- 
can curled up on the floor. Both lay quiet and 
seemed, by their stillness and their heavy breath- 
ing, to have gone to sleep. 

I lay with eyes half-closed, wishing for the 
morning. I saw that the candle would not last 
much longer, and I had a strange dread of the 
dark. I grew restless, and finally got up and 
went to the door. The men started and rustled at 
my movement, but nothing was said. I stepped 
outside and across the grass to my horse. He 
whinnied at my approach, and raised his head. 
patted him, and stood awhile with my hand on 
his shoulder. The longer I stood, the less I felt 
like going back into the camp. 

My antipathy to the men was so strong that I 
determined to saddle my horse immediately and 
ride to the home ranch. I turned back to the 
shanty. The candle was not burning, a fact 
which should have caused me to hesitate; but 
entering, I groped my way over to the corner 
where my saddle lay, and stooped to pick it up. 

A sensation of red light suddenly filled my 
eyes, and I next found myself on my face on the 
floor, where I had fallen, struck down by a heavy 
blow from behind. The two tramps had flung 
themselves on me and were tying my elbows be- 
hind my back. Caught wholly at a disadvantage, 
and half-stunned, I could make no effective re- 
sistance. 

After I had somewhat recovered, I lay quiet, so 


as not to incur rougher usage. As it was, my 


By the time my pipe was finished I was sleepy. | first instinctive struggles had gained for me a 
I chose to make my bed on the floor rather than! savage kick in the head. The men knelt heavily 


I felt | 





I| 
| this badinage, the humor of which struck him as | 





IS VAN SICKLE’S?” 

carefully saddled him. ‘Never fear,” said the | 
Scoundrel, scowling in at me as he tightened the 
cinch, ‘‘we aint a-goin’ off ‘n forgit ye.” 

The horse stood ready to be mounted and I ex- 
pected the crisis to follow without delay. But the 
two men came indoors, the Mexican holding the 
end of the lariat attached to the horse, and fell to 
discussing the route they should take. 

The Scoundrel held my watch up and com- 
mented upon it. ‘I reckon yer paid the price fur | 
a pooty good time-piece,” he said. ‘I don't like 
the movement ’n ‘taint a stem-winder. Here’s | 
a better one.’”’ He took out a gold repeater. | 
‘*“You’ve seen it afore. It’s the one the Eastern 
chap was showin’ yesterday. He got lost ’n we | 
fell in with him ’n left him on the prairie. We | 
caught him nappin’ just as we did you, ’n I killed 
him with his own pistol. I’m givin’ you these 
things ’cause we’re goin’ to take mighty good care 
you don’t go tell nobody.” 

Benito, his white teeth showing, was enjoying 


exquisite. He now put in a word, touching his 
knife as he spoke. 

‘He no tell! No, he notell! Never!” 

“Yer see that candle ?’’ the Scoundrel went on. 
‘‘There’s about an inch on it left. Ill give yer to 
live just while that’s burnin’.”” He was now 
filling my pipe. ‘It'll low us time fur a smoke, 
’n then we’ll finish yer, ’n go our way.”’ He 
lighted the pipe, first walking over to me and going 
through my pockets to see if there were any 
matches that he had missed in his first search. 
He went back to his seat, crossed his legs com- 
fortably, and began to smoke. 
a cigarette, sat on the floor. 

Thecandle burned steadily down, measuring 
out the minutes I had to live. Benito finished his 
cigarette and looked toward the Scoundrel. That 
gentleman, whose pipe was drawing well, was in 
no hurry. He had something further to say to 
me. 

“T seen yer looking at us kinder cur’us at Van 


The Mexican, with | 
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Sickle’s,"’ he said. ‘‘Mebbe yer’d like to know 
just who we are. I don’t mind tellin’ yer, seein’ 
as yer sartin to keep quiet. My name is Joseph 
Outhart, commonly called ‘Reddy,’ ’n my friend 
here is ‘Mexican Ben.’ We're vallyble men, fur 
there’s a reward of five hundred dollars apiece 
out fur us, dead or alive. We don't like so much 
public attention, so we’re gittin’ out o’ the country. 


| By day-break we'll be a good twenty miles from 


here, ’n we'll be in the mountains afore our friends 
know which way we've gone. We broke jail at 
Cajion City just a week ago. We didn’t have 
much outfit to start with, but we're gittin’ tol’able 
well fixed.” 

My head throbbed and burned, and my arms 
and shoulders were painfully constrained, owing 
to the tightness with which I was bound, but in 
the excitement of the greater peril I noticed this 
but little. Yet my senses were strangely excited. 


| I heard and saw everything as I lay watching the 


candle. The drops of grease which ran down it 
flowed more freely on one side, owing to the 
flicker caused by a little puffof wind. From the 
creek, two hundred yards away, came to my ears 
clearly the splash, splash, of heavy animals— 
horses or cattle—crossing. 

The candle burned low. 
the ashes out of the pipe. 

“T ’low yer er.‘itled to half an inch more o’ that 
candle,” he said, ‘but we’re in a hurry, ’n I know 
yer wouldn't stand out about a little matter like 
that; ‘taint much in a lifetime. We've no time 
to waste, waitin’ on yer last minutes.” 

His bantering air left him, his cold, grav eves 
took on a deadly glare, and on his face I saw the 
instinct and hardihood of murder leap into ex- 
pression. He reached into the lower bunk and 
took up a heavy revolver which I had not before 
seen. The end was at hand. 

‘‘Hold the hoss, Benito.” 

He looked at me with jaw set and lip com- 
pressed. He could not forbear one remark 
more; his lips curled in a fiendish grin, as he 
said, tauntingly : 

“This is Keswick’s pistol, ’n I shot him with 
it. Ill send ye off quick, so you can jine 
company afore he gits fur on his way.” 

The hammer click-clicked as his thumb pulled 
it back; I looked straight into the muzzle of 
the pistol. Now — 

A yell, a sudden commotion in the doorway, 
and a call from the Mexican stayed his finger 
at the trigger and caused him to turn. 

My horse was plunging to escape. The lariat 
was slipping through the Mexican’s hands as 
he braced hard against the door-posts. 

“Quick! Quick, or we lose him !”’ 

The Scoundrel sprang to his companion’s 
aid, but before he could reach him the rope was 
jerked from the Mexican, who, in the attitude 
of a half-shut jack-knife, came backward with 
a jerk and sat down so hard as to shake the 
floor; tripping up the Scoundrel, who fell over 
him, so that the two most unwillingly rolled 
about like acrobats. The pistol banged in the 
scuffle, and both men swore shockingly. 

They gained their feet, enraged at the escape 
of the horse, and ready for a moment to fight 
each other. The loss of the horse would force 
them to go on foot. The Scoundrel looked at me. 
“T’ll do you up, anyway !”’ he said, and picked 
up the pistol which had fallen to the floor. 

He stopped—his eyes staring at the doorway— 
then staggered backward, and, turning away, 

covered his face with his hands. 

In the doorway stood Mr. Keswick, his face 
pallid, his hair and beard matted, his clothes di- 
shevelled. At the same instant came a trampling 
of horses’ feet. 

Benito gave one look at the figure in the door- 
way, yelled, and plunged through the window, 
carrying the sash with him. There followed a 
rush of horses, shouts and shots. 

The Scoundrel started up and looked wildly 
around. He took one step toward the doorway 
and again shrank back. He turned to the win- 
dow; but a man on horseback was guarding the 
opening with a shot-gun. Behind Keswick 
bearded faces came into the light, and there pushed 
by him a quick-moving man, with sombrero and 
spurs, holding a cocked revolver in each hand. 
He gave a quick glance around, and called, ‘“Throw 
up your hands!” 

He added, “I am the sheriff of Bent County, 
and I place you all under arrest.”’ \ 

The Scoundrel’s terror at sight of Mr. Keswick, 
whom he had at first taken for an avenging ghost, 
gave place to rage and desperation. He still held 
his pistol. 

‘‘Throw up your hands, I tell you!’’ thundered 
the sheriff. ‘*Ah! you would have it Two re- 
ports crashed in the room, followed by a heavy 
fall, as both fired, the sheriff an instant the quicker. 
The candle was extinguished by the concussion ; 
when it was re-lighted it showed the outlaw dead 
on the floor. The sheriff was unhurt. Two of his 

| men brought in the Mexican, who limped between 
| them with a bullet-hole through his leg. 

I was soon untied, and told the sheriff the story 
of the night. Mr. Keswick was placed in a bunk; 
his wound was found not to be serious ; the glanc- 
ing of the ball on a rib had saved his life. The 
| outlaws had left him for dead, but the coolness and 
| rain of the night had revived him, and, guided by 
the light, he had slowly walked and crawled to the 

sheep-camp. ‘ 

The sheriff stood over the dead outlaw, looking 


The Scoundrel knocked 
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not ill-pleased with the result of his shot. 
well,”’ he said, reflectively. 
or alive.’ ”” 

The early morning saw the sheriffs party travelling 
toward town with the dead and the living outlaw. | 
A wagon and mattress came later, on which Mr. 
Keswick was taken to the home ranch. In a few 
days he was well enough to ride to town, where he 
completed his recovery. CLARENCE PULLEN. 


“Just as 
“The reward reads ‘dead 
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HUNTING THE SEA-OTTER. 
Second Paper. 


We have now a fair sketch of the country in which 
the sea-otter is found, the otter itself, and its human 
hunters. To understand and appreciate the manner | 
and the difficulty of securing the kahlan we must 
follow these hunters into the several watery areas 
where they spear, club, shoot and net this shy, alert 
animal. 

When the sea-otter is searched for in the open 
waters which surround and then, at times, cover 
reefs and rocky shoals, the natives go for it in canoes, 
or “‘bidarkas,” as they term those queer little cigar- 
shaped, skin-covered boats in which they travel. In 
olden times the bidarka fleets were obliged to make 
long and dangerous journeys to and from the hunt- 
ing grounds of the sea-otter, but nowadays these 
native hunters are carried from their home settle- 
ments in little sloops and schooners which are owned 
by the white traders who have stores and warehouses 
in those villages. 

The vessels take the bidarkas and their native 
crews up again and back home after the lapse of six 
weeks or three months spent upon the hunting 
grounds. 

The sea-otter hunting fleets are engaged wholly in 
spearing that animal. They have other methods of 
capture, as above indicated, but the spearing “sur 
round” is the orthodox native method of hunting, 
and as such we will give it precedence. 

The hunters of any settlement first agree upon the 
day when they shall assemble with their canoes and 
spears. Having met, and having made a full and 
explicit agreement with the trader who is to carry 
the party in his schooner down to the hunting 
grounds, these hardy natives go aboard and the 
little craft sets sail. 

In a day or two, the desolate islets, the rocky reefs 
and treacherous shoals of the favored resorts of the 
sea-otter are reached, the landmarks are carefully 
noted, and, if the weather will permit, the bidarkas 
are dropped in a harbor or the roadstead, where the 
trader is to return in due course of time to pick the 
party up and convey it home. 

This desolate landing-spot being the common ren- 
dezvous of the party, a few tents of cotton cloth are 
set up, and a man or two, the oldest or the youngest 
of the party, putin charge of it. The scanty supplies 
of flour, of tea, tobacco and dried fish, which each 
man has brought with his canoe for support during 
along interval, are carefully husbanded here, and 
the closest attention is given to the fishing gear, the 
sea-castings on the surf-beaten beaches, and the 
indigenous water-fowl, for upon these natural re- 
sources the party has to live substantially for the 
next six weeks or three months, as the case of agree- 
ment with the trader happens to be. 

Parties are usually made up of forty or fifty natives, 
with fifteen or twenty bidarkas. Some one of them 
is recognized by common consent as the “‘tyore,”’ or 
chief, and he orders their movements. Under his 





direction they launch their 
bidarkas early in the dawn- 
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| strike the otter during this surround draws in its 
struggling body to himself by the line attached to 
the toggle-headed spear point—draws it up alongside 
of the bidarka, where he can hit its vicious head with 
a small but heavy wooden club, and thus safely beat 
out what life remains in the kahlan. Then lifting 
its limp form from the water, with both hands firmly 
clasped around its neck and head, the Aleutian 
hunter bites off the extreme tip of its black nostrils, 
a superstitious propitiation, after which he safely 
stows the valuable carcass away under the cover of 
his bidarka. 

The signal for forming the line of search anew is 
now given, the bidarkas fall back into position, and 


the hunt is resumed again as it began, and as long | 


as daylight lasts the chase is kept up. 

When evening shadows admonish the hunters that 
they can no longer keep their bearings, they put 
ashore on the nearest beach or rocky islet, draw 
their bidarkas out from the water, and turning these 








little vessels keel up, they crawl] partly under, so as 
to shelter head and shoulders, as they sleep on the 
sand or rocks, after a brief and scant repast com- 
posed chiefly of dried fish. 

If the wind is stirring in the right direction, a fire 
is made, a little tea anda flour-thickened stew makes 
a royal supper for these hardy men. Most of the 
time, however, it is not considered safe to make a 
fire, and then every physical comfort is sacrificed 
cheerfully by them for the sake of success in their 
quest of the otter. ’ 

The success of such a party of hunters hinges 
largely upon the weather, for frequently the preva- 
lence of furious gales and dense fog will confine them 
to the limits of a wretched, cheerless camp for days 
and days, and even weeks at a time. Their long 
experience has given them a sort of intuition of the 
approach of dangerous storms, so that they are sel- 
dom caught in them out upon the open ocean. 

But accidents continually happen by which indi- 
viduals are swept out into the open ocean during 
thick fogs, where they perish from starvation and 
thirst, or, caught in sudden flurries of wind, are 
swamped in tide-rips and dashed into cordons of 
foaming breakers over reefs and rocks awash, and 
thus disappear forever from the anxious search of 
their comrades. 

But in so far as their boats and outfit are con- 
cerned, they could not be better prepared than they 
are for their dangerous enterprise. Their forms are 
enveloped in that waterproof “‘kamlayka,” which is 
firmly lashed over and around the man-hole in the 





ing, and range themselves 
out over the sea in a long 
line, moving forward and 
abreast over the water 
with intervals of separa- 
tion between the bidarkas 
as wide as the weather 
will permit sight and 
sound to establish commu- 
nications. 

In this method a fleet of 
twenty bidarkas will range 
abreast over a line on the 
water of nearly a mile and 
a half in length, each man 
being able instantly to 
flash a signal to his neigh- 
bor, so that if an otter’s 
head is discovered by any 
one man in this long reach of inspection, the knowl- 
edge of such a discovery is at once known to every 
one of the hunters in the party. 

The man who makes the announcement of seeing 
an otter at once urges his bidarka towards the exact 
spot where, in the rolling, tumbling water, its black 
head and glittering eye were seen during the instant 
it appeared. Upon the bubbling wake of its disap- 
pearance the natives stop their canoe, and hold 
their paddles up high in air, and every other bidarka 
in the line now hastens to take its position in a large 
circle around them. 

The point where the otter dove down is the centre 
of the circle. The otter must now rise, in fifteen 
minutes, at the most, somewhere within vision of, or 
the range of, some one of these hunters’ spears, when 
it comes upfor breath. It rises; that native nearest 
to its popping eyes and wide expanded nostrils at 
once yells and throws his spear. If he does not 
strike it, he succeeds in causing it instantly to dive 
again before it has had time to draw its breath fully 
for the usual stay under water. 

Again the hunting circle is formed around this 
second wake of the otter’s disappearance, again the 
kahlan is forced above the water to respire, and again 
it is driven below the surface as before, until, the 





action having 

described, the | 

nd otter becomes | 

so weak by loss 

it cannot force 

itself down quick enough to avoid the finishing 
stroke from the deadly spear of its human enemies. 
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The native who has been fortunate enough to} 
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bidarka when they seat themselves in it, so that 
waves breaking completely over the little craft can- 
not force even a drop of water into it. 

Practice from childhood has inured them to a 
patient and comfortable sitting in the bidarka for 
periods of eighteen or twenty-four hours at a time. 

When the weather is somewhat settled, the sea- 
otter hunting fleets often cruise out into the ocean 
forty and sixty miles from the nearest land, search- 
ing for the kahlan as it is found sleeping or sporting 
on the immense rafts of sea-weed, which are drifting 
at the beck of currents and force of winds. Upon 
such floating masses the sea-otters love to sleep and 
the young ones to frolic when the sea is not tempest- 
tossed. Taking advantage of this disposition of the 
kahlan, the natives of several Aleutian islands 
spread gill-nets over beds of sea-weed, which are 
anchored in the channels or passages between the 
islands. They retire and watch from the high bluffs 
adjacent. 

The otters, if they chance to climb over such a net- 
spread mass of sea-weed, speedily become entangled 
in the meshes, and, seeming to be utterly paralyzed 
by fear, make no serious effort to escape, and thus 
fall easily into the hands of their human captors. 

A strange fact in connection with this custom of 
catching sea-otters in nets is that, although the nets 
are made of light twine or sinews, and a kahlan 
having poked its head or thrust its feet into the 
meshes might easily bite and tear itself free, it 
seems to be suddenly crushed by fear and makez no 
such attempt. 

Sometimes a few roving sea-lions will run across 
these nets, but they make short work of destroying 
them, whereupon the wrath and disgust of the 
Aleutes is great and most vigorously expressed. 
The natives also watch for particular surf-holes or 





| water-worn caves in the bluffs to which the otter re- 
| pairs, and when one is located they set a net at the 
entrance and often capture the kahlan. 

The reckless and dangerous method of chasing 
sea-otters is only undertaken in the winter season, 


and then only during those intervals which occur | 


when furious gales sweep down from the northward 

over Soonak. When such storms have just about 
} spent themselves, a few of the very boldest hunters 
seat themselves firmly in their bidarkas, and launch 
themselves out into the storm, scudding before it 
six, seven or ten miles, as the case may be, down to 
certain outlying rocks, which just raise themselves 
| above the surf-wash. 

Here they creep up from the leeward to the wind- 
ward, where sea-otters, driven out from the water by 
| the long-continued violence of the tempest, are often 

found resting with their heads buried in the beds of 

sea-weed or kelp, to avoid the pelting of the storm. 
| The noise of such a gale is greater, ten times 
greater, than that niade by the 
stealthy movements of the hunt- 
ers, who, armed with a 
short, heavy wooden club, brain 
the unsuspecting beasts one after 
another without causing a gen- 
eral alarm or stampede. 

They must kill the sea-otter at 
once,—it cannot be driven out 
upon the land. It is fierce and | 
courageous when surprised in 
this position, and will make 
straight for the water spite of 
the wildest demonstrations on 
the part of the man. Its land 
progress for a short distance is 
very rapid, being a succession of 
short leaps. 

Since Alaska became American 
territory the practice of shooting 
sea-otter has become very gen- 
eral. It was prohibited by the 
Russians because it is sure to result, if not so 
checked, in exterminating this curious, rare and 
valuable animal. The young natives up there to-day 
have nearly all been supplied with breech-loading 
weapons, or plain rifles, with which they patrol the 


each 


otter’s black head is seen in the surf, a thousand 
yards at sea, they fire at it. 


prevent this animal from taking alarm until it is hit; 
and nine times out of ten, when it is shot, it is hit in 
the head, and that is fatal; then the hunter waits 
for the toss of the surf to bring his quarry in, if it be 
too rough for him to venture out in his bidarka. 
»sHENRY W. ELLIoTT. 
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For the Companion. 


QUEEN MARIA PIA. 


A residence of seventeen years in Lisbon has not 
only taught me to love Portugal, that sunny and 
hospitable corner of Europe, but to feel for its good 
queen, Dona Maria Pia, a devotion similar to that 
which is her tribute from thousands of loyal subjects. 
I had entered the family of a descendant of Vasco de 
Gama as a teacher, and it was through one of my 
pupils, Dona Eugenia de Gama Niza, who became a 
dama, or maid of honor to the queen, that I obtained 
a presentation to Her Majesty. 

Dona Maria Pia de Saboya was born on the six- 
teenth of October, 1847. She was the youngest child 
of Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, and is a sister of 
Humbert, the present king. While the little princess 
was still a child, her mother died, and she, with her 
tutors and attendants, spent her girlhood in one of 
her father’s palaces in the suburbs of Turin. There, 
during a visit to Italy, the young prince Dom Luiz, 
of Portugal, saw her, and it is evident that the im- 
pression made upon him was no fleeting one, for 
when he was afterwards asked where he intended to 
find a queen, when he should ascend the throne, he 
replied, promptly, “In Italy!” 

In due time, an embassador was sent to Victor 
Emanuel, to broach the subject 

“What! My little Maria Pia?” cried he, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, she is yet a child!” 

“I beg your Majesty’s pardon,” replied the minis- 
ter, ‘‘the princess will be fifteen next moath.” 

“You are right,” said the king, thoughtfully, and 
the matter was presently concluded. In the autumn 
of 1862 the young princess was married, and when 
she left the great church of St. Domingo, in Lisbon, 
after the solemn ceremony, the eyes of her people 
followed her with a love and admiration which have 
never since failed to greet her wherever she goes. 
The queen is not beautiful, according to any strict 
definition, but she has the kindly smile and gentle 
look which indicate a loving and noble heart. 

Her two sons, princes Carlos Fernando and Affonso 
Henrique, who have the fair complexion of their 
father and mother, were often to be seen, when they 
were little boys, walking with the queen on the 
beach at Cascaes, a lovely spot which serves as the 
Portuguese Newport. A fortress, the battlements of 
which extend far over the ocean, has been re- 
modelled into a palace, and there the royal family 
spend their bathing season. 

Once while I was passing through the palace, 
after its inmates had returned to Lisbon, I was in- 
terested to see, scattered here and there, numerous 
tokens of affection presented by the princes to their 
mother. Each gift, often sketches from their own 
pencils, bore some inscription, like one : “To the best 
and dearest of mothers, from your loving son 
Affonso.” 

These little princes of course had many tutors in 
different branches of learning, and, like other boys, 
Carlos and Affonso were sometimes idle. One day 
Dom Affonso threw his German grammar upon the 
floor, saying: 

“I won’t study German any more; 
monkeys and parrots to learn.” 

After trying in vain to persuade him to pick up the 
book, Herr Roder, his teacher, sent a note to the 
queen, telling her what had happened. She soon 
appeared in the school-room, and, at the sight of her 
sad but determined countenance, little Affonso 
turned pale. Without a word she pointed to the 
book, and he picked it up. 





it’s only fit for 
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“Now,” said the queen, “go and ask your tutor 
pardon.” 

This touched the little prince’s pride. 

“QO mamma!” he exclaimed, “I cannot do ths 
I will learn my grammar, but that I cannot do.” 

“You must!” said the queen, firmly, “before I ¢:; 


| love you again.” 


| 








That threat was sufficient; he apologized royx! 
and thereafter, at any hint of rebellion, Herr Ro ler 
had only to ask, “Shall I send a note to the queen 

One secret of Queen Maria’s popularity lies in ; 
fact that she is always ready to accord a gene: 
recognition to the brave deeds of her people. 

One day, while at Cascaes, prince Carlos, in bat! 
ing, went beyond his depth, and, as he could yot 
swim, was in danger of immediate death. 1), 
queen, hearing his cries, rushed into the water a] 
and would have been drowned with her son, had » 

a poor man swain to their aid. 

With the help of ropes, which were thrown th 
from the shore, he succeeded in saving both ¢) 
prince and his mother. Next day, the queen sent 
for the man to visit her at her palace, and not oi!) 
bestowed upon him a gold medal, in recognitio; 
his courage, but settled upon him a pension whic! 
after his death, would continue for the benetit of his 
family. She also provided still more generously for 
his support, by giving him a position in the royal 
household. 

Five years ago, there appeared in the Lisbon 
Daily News an item which stated that “while two 
children were playing in a rivulet, near Averiro, 


| they fell into a hole, and alittle peasant girl, hearing 


kissed her and asked: 


shores of the islands and islets, and whenever a sea- | 


The great distance and the noise of the breakers; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| father, and mother is not strong. 





| 


their screams, rushed to their assistance, balanced 
herself upon a willow branch, and held the children 
above water until they were rescued by a man who 
happened to pass.”’ 

“I must see that child,” said the queen, as she fin- 
ished reading the paragraph; and so little Ignez Dos 
Anjos was summoned to the ‘palace. She was a 
bright-iaced, intelligent looking child, and the 
queen, after decorating her with a gold medal, 


“Ignez, would you like to go to school in Lisbon?” 
“Oh, very much,” was the reply, “but I have no 
She and I live 
with grandmother. I am ten years old, and I can 
earn ten vintem (twenty cents) a day, in the wine 
season, picking grapes. 
for mother to lose.” 

“Your mother shall not lose anything,” said the 
queen, smiling; and little Ignez was accordingly 
given her education in a good school at the capital. 

One day a maid of honor read aloud from the 
Daily News a paragraph to the effect that “the two 
children of Pedro Andrade had, the previous night, 
been frightfully bitten by a mad dog.” 

“Those children must be sent at once to Paris, to 
M. Pasteur,” said the queen, rising hastily from 
her chair. ‘Ring for Jose Cunha, for he is ac- 
quainted in Paris, and speaks French.” 

A telegram was at once sent to Pedro Andrade, 
ordering him, in the queen’s name, to be ready, with 
his children, to start for Paris at eight o’clock that 
evening, under suitable escort, and two weeks later 
a letter came from Jose Cunha, saying that the cure 
had been successful. On the return of tue father 
and children, they sought an interview with the 
queen, and, kneeling at her feet, covered her hands 
with grateful tears and kisses. 

A year or two ago, a terrible fire occurred in 
Oporto, Portugal; a large theatre was burned and 
many lives lost. The morning after the disaster, the 
queen, looking pale and troubled, came to the break- 
fast table dressed for a journey. 

“T am going to Oporto,” she said, “to see if I can 
comfort my afflicted people.” 

The king accompanied her, and their presence 
seemed indeed to lighten the load of afiliction there. 
The queen comforted the bereaved, and, taking the 
little orphans in her arms, kissed them, wept over 
them, and promised to provide for their future, as 
their foster-mother. Blessings followed her, 
left the place, and cries of Viva a Rainha 
the Queen)! saluted her at every step. 

On a beautiful morning of July, 1887, I went to the 
palace, to say good-by to this charming and beloved 
queen. The gardens about Lisbon had never looked 
more lovely, and the air was filled with the fragrance 
of orange groves, but I was heavy-hearted in think 
ing that I was looking upon these familiar scenes 
for the last time. 

The queen was at breakfast, but the portador took 
her my card, and soon returned, asking me, in very 
good English, to follow him. He conducted me 
through a number of rooms, the walls of which were 
hung with old portraits of kings, queens and princes, 
and then, after traversing a long corridor, where 2 
servant in livery stood at every door, I entered 
another room, which seemed lovely enough for 
fairyland. Birds were singing here and there in 
their cages, and flowers bloomed in every nook, * 
fine piano stood ready for use, and all the tables 
were covered with books. 

While I was looking about me, my friend, 
Eugenia, entered, with the first lady of the 
whom she introduced as the Marchioness de Vallada. 

We conversed for a time in English, and the 
Marchioness asked me various questions about the 
government of the United States, and wished t 
know whether we ever became attached to our 
presidents. I answered that a few, besides Wash 
ington and Lincoln, held a warm place in the peop!«’s 
hearts, and she smiled, when I added that I had 
lived so long under the reign of their Portuguese 
majesties as almost to consider myself a subject 
that government. 

It was not long before I was told that the queen 
would receive me, and when I entered the |: 
ception room, she was sitting at a table, writing her 
name on one of her photographs, which she atter 
wards presented to me. She was dressed in old- 
gold satin, and with her darkly golden hair, her 
beautiful figure and attractive smile, she looked 
every inch a queen. 

As I approached, she rose and held out her hand, 
which I pressed to my lips. 

“Dona Eugenia tells me you are about to leave 


That would be a great deal 


as she 
(Long live 


Dona 
court, 


re 





Portugal,” she said, in her own language; “that you 


are going to your native land, — you will find 
great changes, after so many years.” 
Then, after conversing for a few moments, she 
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gave me her photograph, with a lovely ring of rubies, 
and said: ‘Dona Eugenia has told me that you once 
expressed a wish for some little article worn by me. 
Will you accept this little handkerchief’ (taking | 
one from her belt), “and forget me not?” She 
smiled, in pointing to her name embroidered upon 
the little handkerchief, and surrounded by sprays of 
that symbolic flower. 

I replied that Her Majesty’s kindness had made 
this day the happiest among those I had spent in 
sunny Portugal, and I asked if she would accept a 
little gift from me, a sketch of the White Mountains, 
which I had painted with great care. She thanked 
me, and added, graciously, ‘‘When I look at it, I 
shall think of you, so far away over the deep blue 
sea.”’ 

She then wished me a pleasant voyage, and said 
she should be pleased to see me, should I ever return 
to Portugal. I took my leave, again pressing her 
hand to my lips, and when I turned to bow again on 
reaching the door, she said, with a sweet smile: 

“Forget me not!” 

Dona Eugenia accompanied me to the carriage. 

“Is not our queen lovely?” she asked, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and she will always be my | 
queen, as well. Her subjects cannot love her more 
than I do.” M. Woopman. | 








oe 
OLD-TIME CHURCH-GOING. | 


A contributor to the Christian Union gives an in- 
teresting account of a Sunday in a Vermont church | 
sixty years ago. From some extracts which we 
give, it will be seen that the church-going customs | 
have changed greatly in the last half-century. The | 
women, says the writer, wore gowns of calico and | 
nankeen in summer, and in winter of homespun | 
wool. The short-waisted gowns were made with | 
round, low-open necks and short sleeves. In sum. | 
mer and winter alike, they wore in the necks of 
their dresses a tucker and frill of white dimity or 
book-muslin. 


From early summer until fall they drew on their 
hands and arms for church wear long sleeves of yel- 
low nankeen, with fingerless hand-coverings like a 
“mitt.” The sleeves were buttoned to the shoulder 
of the gown, and as they were freshly washed and 
pol each week, they formed a most uncomfort- 
able addition to the summer toilet. 

Each farm-wife made her own straw bonnet, from 
coarse imported straw braids, for summer wear. She 
stuffed and quilted the heavy woollen ‘pumpkin 
hood” which kept her warm in winter. A favorite 
article of summer head-gear among the older women 
was the green silk “‘calash,” being easily pushed back 
or forward by its green ribbon bridle, somewhat like 
an old-fashioned chaise-top. 

The children were little miniatures of their pa- 
rents; even the smallest boys wore the great beaver 
hats, which were large enough in the crown to last 
them until the boy was quite grown. 

A curious habit prevailed among the old farmers 
who attended this church when they grew tired dur- 
ing the long sermon. They stood up, leaned over 
the pew door, and stared up and down the aisle, to 
rest and amuse and stretch themselves. 

One day Deacon Puffer stood up to stretch himself 
in his accustomed way, but his pew door was inse- 
curely fastened. As he leaned heavily against it, it 
gave way under his weight, and he sprawled out 
into the aisle on his hands and knees, with a clatter 
that awakened all the sleepers. 

The pulpit was very high and narrow, and over- 
hung by a clumsy sounding-board. It was reached 
by a narrow flight of steps, and lighted from behind 
by a window high up in the wall. The window 
served a double purpose, for the pulpit was so small 
that the long-limbed Elder could not kneel init. So, 
when he wished to lead the congregation in prayer, 
he turned his pulpit chair around, knelt in it, and 
rested his feet on the window ledge behind him. 

As soon as the text was given out, Deacon Batch- 
ellor, who was old and very deaf, rose from his pew, 
walked heavily down the aisle, and half ascended 
the pulpit steps. Then he adjusted an enormous tin 
ear-trumpet, and sat there through the long sermon, 
a pious and attentive, but most grotesque, figure. 

The singers’ seats stretched entirely across the 
church, in front of the pulpit,—two long rows, with 
a rack or desk for hymn-books between them. The 
men singers sat with their backs to the pulpit, while 
the women faced them. When the leader struck his 
tuning-fork and gave the key, all stood up and liter- 
ally bawled and sung in each other’s faces. 





$= = 
EXAMPLE. 


Courage, like cowardice, is contagious, and the 
officer who longs to lead brave men into battle often 
needs only to show his own personal daring. 


During the defence of Vicksburg, six batteries 
were completed by the Confederates, under the eyes 
and fire of the Federal troops. One of these batter- 
ies, in process of construction, was under the com- 
mand of Col. Henry W. Allen, and he soon had five 
or six guns in position. The enemy discovered his 
rapidly accomplished task, and by the time the last 
gun was fixed, their shells fell thick and fast among 
the Confederate soldiers. 

The men, unused to such warm work, began to 
dodge, a course of action which roused the ire of 
their intrepid commander. Springing upon the most | 
exposed gun, he shouted: | 

“Soldiers, you came here to fight; you are ordered 
to build this battery, and,” drawing his revolver, 
“Pll shoot down the first one of you that dodges 
from this work. No soldier of mine shall dodge 
from his duty.” 

The effect was sudden and tremendous. The colo- 
nel remained standing erect on his gun, and the men 
at once rushed round him. 

“We won’t dodge!” cried they. ‘Get off that gun! 
We'll die with you!” 

There was no more dodging that day. 
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SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


A curiosity of literature was that drawn from the 
Duke of Wellington by an autograph hunter, who 
wrote him a pathetic letter purporting to be in behalf 
of Mrs. Tomkins, washerwoman to the Marquess of 
Douro, the duke’s eldest son, and setting forth a plea 
that the young man had not paid her bill for at least 
three years. 





After mature consideration, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was most punctilious in matters of corre- 
spondence, sent her the following reply: 

“Field-Marshall the Duke of Wellington has re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Tomkins, stating that the 
7 of Douro is in debt to his mother, Mrs. 

Om«KINs. 


**After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” S.J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


Do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- ON 
sive agency, sole use of our P 

club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watchescontain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pai 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 

904 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
































James McGreery & Co, 


Choice Novelties in Woollen Dress Goods 
for the Fall are now ready. 

Mouchoir patterns, Corner designs, Pan- 
els, Pentes and many varieties of bordered 
material are characteristic for use in com- 
binations. 

In Fancy Woollen Fabrics, to be made up 


alone or in combination, Plaid and Ombré | 


effects, ranging from delicate, nearly invis- 
ible blocks and checks to most brilliant 
Scotch Clan colorings, are to be the lead- 
ing styles. 

Samples and information sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and llth St., 
NEW YORK. 
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The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., 
whose Tomato Catsup has gained an international 
reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. This is 
made of the pulp of specially selected Tomatoes, 
skilfully combined with other ingredients of the 
best quality, the whole forming a perfectly sea- 
soned, rich and wholesome dish, suited to either 
a simple luncheon or a most elaborate dinner. 

It needs to be heated only before serving. 


Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will con- 
vince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence and supe- 
riority, a sample one-pound can will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of cost of expressage, fiffeen cents in 
stamps, by 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kensington Art Painting, 








Consists of a variety of Parchment Stamping Pat- 
terns, Stamping Powder and Pad for transferring the 
designs onto the cloth, Six Tubes of best Oil Color 
Paints, Brush, four Kensington Art Painting Pens, one 
Felt Banner, 7x12, already stamped for painting, and a 
Complete Illustrated Book of Instructions. 

For painting on velvet, silk, canvas and fabrics. Gives 
the rich effect of embroidery and is one of the most 
delightful kinds of fancy work. 

Price, $1. Postage and packing, 15 cents additional. 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY. 


It is the best for its price ever invented. All are 
amazed with its work. As school begins again, you can 
earn money by photographing your school-mates. 

We give with the Camera, half a dozen dry-plates, 





“The Duke of Wellington is not the Marquess of 
Douro. 

“The duke regrets to find that his eldest son has 
not paid his washerwoman’s bill. 


| complete chemicals for developing the pictures, sensi- 
| tive-paper and frame for printing the copies, and full 
| directions for learning the work. 


“Mrs. Tomkins has no claim upon the Duke of | Price, complete, $1.75. Postage and packing, 40 cents 


Wellington. 
“The duke recommends her, failing another appli- 


cation, to place the matter in the hands of a respec- 
table solicitor.” 


additional. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” Boston, Mass, 


_THE YOUTEH’S COMPANION. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD would 
have attained the largest sale of 
any food if it had not wonderful 


Would we daily receive, unsolicited, letters testify- 


its worth, if such praise 


were not deserved ? 


, a Postal Card to know what others 
Is oa worth have done and what YOU can 


, ite for Our Book, “THE CARE AND 
Will_you_write PEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
which will be mailed you free of 
charge ? : 


Did you know that MELLIN’S FOOD is largely 
ire, Used by 
TICS, and the AGED? 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 


INVALIDS, DYSPEP- 

















Good Handwriting often Leads to a Fortune ! 
A 


hs showing imp from using 


CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
OF SELF-TEACHING PENMANSEIP. 


The best specimen of improvement comes from MR. HARRIE 
M. REEVES, at Detroit, Mich. We give here his autographs. 


Home Me [bbe 





Former Style. 





Present Style. 

{HON. HENRY WATTERSON, in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal says: } 

“We have received a number of inquiriesconcerning this system 
of self teaching penmanship, and reply here that it is valuable. 
Anyone who will follow the methods laid down in it, and give 
due re ata thereto, will consider that a most excellentinvest- 
ment of a dollarhas been made. The Compendium places good 
handwriting within the reach of everyone, and its success has been 
demonstrated by the sale inthis country and England of over 
Three Hundred Thousand copies.” | 

(HON. JAMES A. WESTON, Ex-Governor of New Hampshire, 
In a note to the Publisher says:] 

“You will permit me to say thatit far surpasses anything of the 
kind that hasever come to my notice, and I take pleasure in re- | 
commending it to the attention ofall who desire to learn to write | 
rapidly and well. With this as a guide, and_tact and application | 
on the part of the learner, a beautiful handwriting may be«ac- | 
quired ata trifling experse.” 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of 
COPY SLIPS, PRINT INSTRUCTIONS, ORNAMENTAL | 
FLOURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES’ | 
PENMANSHIP, &c., &c. By means of this self-teaching 
system anyone can acquire arapid and beautiful handwriting at 
odd hours, without ateacher. Itisthe finest series of penmanship | 
eet and put upin durable and elegant form. PRICE, | 
ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid any where. 

You need not take the trouble to go to the Post-Office to geta 
money order or to register your letter, but, as you finish reading 
this, enclose a one dollar bill in your letter and send it at our risk. 

Address all orders to 
GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 57 Rose St., New York. 











How fo Gure 
SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF | 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- | 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. | 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, | 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula, | 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.;3 | 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

















t= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 23 | 
ea prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 23 | 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 


only pain-killing plaster. 2 cents. 








| 
| 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR | 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 


$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 





The Promenade: | 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
REMOVES BLOTCHES, DUST, REDNESS AND 
GREASE FROM THE SKIN AFTER EXPOSURE 
TO THE AIR IN WALKING, DRIVING OR 
TRAVELLING. 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, bod dias at cas “hae ORFs 


ProcTeR & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEpP’T, CINCINNATI, O. 





WHENSURED? 


In_ Boston, at the 
office of Hub Gore 
Makers, the largest 
manuf’urers of Shoe 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 








ARE 
YOUR 
CONGRESS 


SHOES 


od 
‘esol 
the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 


Seal Stamp. 
INSU RED? HOW Insured ? 
By this Legal Docu- 
ment which accom. 
panies the shoes. 


INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


Chis insures to the wearer of these 


shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /rom date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ds, and we will insert new Gorein 
Jjinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 

HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 





Signed. 


Hl vonbe 
C2 ihe. ge 


WHAT INSURED ? — The Elastic Gore. 
Spetnking. SUCH Look Better. 
Raswine. Fit Better. 

AGAINST Loning' Kinape. SHOES ) Feel Better. 

e n oose. 
Wearing Out. Last Longer. 

WHE Sold ? EVERY shoe dealer can 

WHERE Sc containing Insured Hub Gore ¢# 

youinsist. They cost no more. Some dealers 

will coax you to buy imitations on which they 
make extra profit. Look out for such “‘ dodges.” 

Refuse positively any Congress Shoes without 

the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 

We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of 
good shoes and insure the shoes. 100,000 dealers 
sell them. If your dealer won’t supply you, 
write us for list of deulers in your locality. 
Copyright, 1680, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mags. 













































































































THE YOUTH’S: COMPANION. 
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RATHER EMBARRASSING. 


A young Englishman, while paying a diplomatic 
visit to Malietoa, reigning monarch of Samoa, upon 
whom he was anxious to create a favorable impres- 
sion, had a little experience which could not have 
been altogether pleasant. He was met a few yards 
from the house by three of Malietoa’s chief men, 
who ushered him into His Majesty’s presence with 
all formality. 


Malietoa received me in a very friendly manner. 
He rose, bade me welcome, and requested me to take 
a seat by his side on the mat. He was an intellect- 
ual, pleasant-looking man, of about forty years of 

age. He had an agreeable and subdued manner of 
address, and there was not the slightest suggestion 
of the savage about him. He was surrounded by 
fifty dignitie ed gentlemen, not an unhandsome face 
among them—nothing of the Papuan; they were 
really as fine a body of men as one would wish to 
see. Nearly all of them were puffing away at their 
seluis, —short cigarettes of tobacco wrapped in a 

iece of dry banana leaf,—duplicates of which were to 

e seen carried behind the ear, handy for future use. 

Kava, the national drink, was soon offered me. I 
dared not refuse to drink, though I wished they had 
kept the stuff away, for I had unpleasant recollee- 
tions of its taste. So dubiously swallowed the 
nauseous draught. But this was not all. 

While we were awaiting the appearance of fhe in- 
terpreter who had been sent for, a young girl ap- 
peared before me. From behind her pretty ear she 
produced a selui, which she lighted, puffed into a 
glow between her own lips, and then presented to 
me. I felt constrained to accept, for 1 knew not 
what importance these people might attach to my 
smoking, or not smoking, with them. 

If there is one thing more than another that I can- 
not do with impunity, it is to smoke. It has a most 
baneful effect upon me. And what would be the re- 
sult of the mixture of the two abominations in my 
system? I began to have horrible imaginings. 

I took two pulls at the selui, and that was e nough! 
On top of the previous atrocity I had swallowed, the 
sensation was simply dreadful. Not even the pre- 
sentation to the exalted position of heir-presumptive 
to the Samoan throne would have induced me to 
take another whiff—and position was my object in 
appears there. 

could usually stand a puff or two at the British 
tobacco without exposing my weakness; but I had 
not calculated on the powerful properties of this 
native article. The presumption to pass myself off 
as a practised smoker was taken from me in an in- 
stant. There was a terrible nausea upon me. I felt 
myself grow pale. My whole organism rose in re- 
bellion. Resistance was impossible, and the next 
moment I became the cynosure of all eyes. 

When I recovered my breath and wiped the tears 
from my eyes, I found that my position as centre of 
interest had increased in extent, but whether for 
better or worse I could not gather. 

The king, however, —s my embarrassment, 
signed me to put away the deadly selui, and I was 
not long in obeying His Majesty’s first ommand. 

Fortunately my first embarrassing visit to Malietoa 
did not operate against the success of my mission. 
No one ever seemed to remember it other than never 
to offer me a second selwi. 


4a 
or 





DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION. 


deaf-mutes has been wonderfully changed, acts upon 
the supposition that such afflicted persons are mute 
only because they are deaf. There is no defect in 
the vocal organs, but the fact that no sounds can be 
heard led to the supposition that they cannot be 
imitated. Science, however, has at last succeeded in 
remedying so serious a difficulty. Speech is accom. 
plished both by the motion of the lips and the 
vibration of the throat. Sight will give us intelli- 
gence in regard to the first, and touch should supply 
knowledge of the second. 


In beginning to teach deaf-mutes the art of speech, 
they are first placed before a mirror, and taught to 
form with their lips the different vowel sounds used 
in speaking. But this is not all. Sounds are pro- 
duced not only by the lips, but by the larynx, the 
vibration of which is stron zest in the region known 
as the “‘Adam’s ap le.” The pupil places his finger 
upon his master’s throat, while that vibration is go- 
ing on, and then, touc hing his own, strives to imi- 
tate it. Then, when he is in possession of these ele- 
ments of speech, he has only to combine them, in 
order to produce syllables, words and phrases. 

The course of instruction is not, however, a very 
rapid one, since a series of exercises known as the 
preparatory period has first to be accomplished. It 
8 an interesting fact that, before learning to speak, 
the lungs, larynx, tongue, lips and eyes have to be so 
exercised as to be in a state of readiness to operate. 

Each inspiration draws into the lungs an average 
of thirty cubic inches of air, but in speaking, at least 
one hundred and twenty cubic inches are used. The 
deaf-mute must, of course, be taught to inhale a suf- 
ficient quantity of air, and to regulate respiration, 
otherwise, his air supply would fail, and his speech 
become jerky and disagreeable. 

If the larynx, also, were not given preliminary 
exercise, the spoken word might be feeble or dis- 
cordant, while the tongue » unaccustomed to any 
work but that of man: aging the food, must learn to 
accommodate itself to a different set of motions. 

The lips of deaf-mutes are always far less supple 
than those of persons normaily developed, and con- 
sequently require systematic exercise. The eyes do 
not need to be taught keenness, as they have alwa 
been on the watch, to sup ly’ information woually 
furnished by hearing; but they are taught to attain 

reater power of fixedness, that the attention may 
e concentrated without diversion upon the lips of 
-— erson speaking. 
t has been observed that the sense of touch is less 
delicate in the deaf-mute than in other children, and 
this, also, demands special exercise. 


= ~—~6o- — 
COMPOSITE PORTRAIT. 


Composite photography has yielded some very 
interesting results, but it may be doubted if any 
such picture has been more curious than the por- 
trait of the Sayyid, or Sultan, of Zanzibar. The 
manner of its production, as described by Mr. John- 
ston, is very simple. It is a full-length oil-painting 
of His Majesty, and is done in duplicate. 


These two paintings are identical in every detail. 
They were manufactured in Paris. The Sayyid had 
a photograph taken of himself during his Visit to 
London. It was ina sitting posture. He sent it to 
Paris with the-order that it was to be enlarged 
standing, and then converted into two oil-paintings. 

The Parisian artist, in no way at a loss, cut off the 
head of the sitting Sultan and stuck it’ on to the 
ce portrait of some Algerian Arab photo- 

ed erect. The combination was enlarged, and 
n due time gave rise to the two oil-paintings in the 
palace at Zanzibar. 


| What the watch is to time the STANDARD THER- 
MOMETER is to temperature. [Ade. 


~ ALL anout Ew ; STATE or <2. WASHINGT 

Send stamp for “Travels Pept — 

_ or Jonathan. » ESHELN yELI 
‘SEN ND a a posd Cabinet = == ea and 


for 100 best_stamp size p’ or Cone, 
Cc o 7 nts wanted. W. S. Dale, Hartforc 











Conn, 


$5r° A DAY at home, selling the NICKEL TIDY 

HOL bot R. Sample and Age nt’s price-list mailed for 

| 10c. nallver. W. Hasselbach, Box A5l, Sandusky, O. 
IG WA 


ES. Light W ork organizing circulating 
AY We want a representative in every village. 
| Write Home Library Co., Box 476, Cincinnati, Ohio. 























PULL INSTRUCTIONS. “GRADUA ATES ASS. 
J Wanted to learn Pelegraphy. 
n 


YOUNG ME! Best Felegrape 


existence. Cost of learnin Particulars free. 

| ‘Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 

“JUST the things to make home pretty and attractive. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue of Chinese and 

| wanted se parlor decorations and fancy goods. Agents 





wanted. H.Andrews & Co.,614 Clay St.,San Francisco, Cal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 54th Year. Prep wes 
thoroughly for College, the Government ye tg and 
“a Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Fa CYCLES ravments 
Noextracharge; every American make; new 


or 2d-hand,lowest prices guaranteed.) Send for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 


RAG CARPET Won Fast byes tor Cot. 


ton. Turkey Red Hine. Re a 
gael, Wine, an Dark 
Brown. Package, oct. i x. ;samples, 40 cts. by mail. 
Agents wanted. W. Cush hing & Co., Foxcroft, Maine. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. 


For both sexes. 15in Faculty. Prepares for Gollegs, 
Teaching, Business. Thorough in German, French, 
ae Art. Discipline kind but firm. Tuition low. Opens 

pt. li. For cata. apply to H. £. Slaught,A.M.,Principal. 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland. 


Collegiate Institute for Tout Ladies and Preparatory 

School for Little Girls, EMBLA P. O., three miles 

from primers, Md. Conducted by the SISTERS OF 
OTRE DAME. Send for Catalogue. 


500 mixed, Australian,etc.,l0c.; 100 varie- 
Sea 5 including Zululand, Tunis, etc., 10c. ; 
Australian, RT 16 Denmark, l0c.; 10 

Finland, 10c.; i Gree 6 Newfoundland, 10e.; 
Venezuela, loc. Llusteated ‘list free. Agents wanted 
at 35 per cent. commission. /. #. Vincent, Chatham, N. ¥. 


STENOGRAPHY iinetzr'esctns 


Po’keepsle, N. ¥Y. Young men and women carefully 
prep or general | reporting. Business 
Address for cat- 
aleaue PeRRINGTON GAINES, » FF. —~ + KN. Y. 


BOYS or Young Men inclined to Pulmonary troubles, 
and thosenot able to endure the long cold winters 
of the North, educate yourselves in a pleasant, healthful 
Sears ag of s aeey Speoenans sin modern conven- 
ences are to agorelan: ar tary Academ 

be had at the MU. M. Neel,Supt., M Atlanta, ¢ Ga.’ 


Any little BOY or CIRL 


suffering from weak eyes will get instant relief by using 
THOMPSON’S EYE WATER. 
John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. Y. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 









































for Young Boys and Girls. 


Year opens Sept. 17t 250. 
Cataloguesof W.H. Pe Pris, 


BAN NISTER, A. M., Principal, 











A collection of over one hundred of the famous War 
| Songs, Battle Songs, National Songs, etc., and the only 
complete collection of War Songs published. Mailed 
| to 72 address upon receipt of 15 cents. Catalogue free, 

e S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 


KmPeametateuvber, 1S Sata. Clubor Beto repeal 


anything. 

e ‘Name Town Stateon.20¢ hbof8 fhe $1.40 
ubber StampCo.New Haven 

Est. 1876. Bestreferences: Sto re & factory, ester 


| PELEGRAPH scnI008,- Learn Telegraph 

he Ga, Telegraph and Railroad Business Bollege: 
Since Jan. 1, 1889, we sent fifty-seven (57) graduates to 
paying telegraph ‘offic es, salaries ranging from $30 to he 
per month. We have the best facil ties, best equip: 
and most popular telegraph school in the South Reed 
for catalogue. Address, Couch & Lugenbeel, Senoia, Gat 


















Will be found invaluable for 


S$ 
ne ES ane eere. ewrotaints vehi 
FO oD 


dren or adults. It is 

medicine but’ will be a. x 
and sustain life when cveryGning 
else fails. 


4 sizes, 35 cents up. 


— URV ER. 
utes W ‘you 
oN py as bce tenes , Gene na Profane 
to the ball as it “os the | hand. The “Corer” givesa 
oes 








Gan noi and it results in 
its wor’ d instructions, 36 cents 
address, “RK. We Kino, 5 ry BOND 1 eT. mS g WELAND, 0. 


PANTS 
MADE. 
$13.2 Se 0 . 


Samples free. Boys’ Suits, $4 
Manuf’s Pan t Co., Whitman, 2 Mass, 
INERALS. International Mineral Cabinets, spec- 
imens from Europe, Asi Africa, South America, 
Mexico, Greenland, Canada an United States. 100 spec., 
$1 53 25 spec., $1.00; all in Lg 
am=- 


; spec 
polished hardwood cabine ts, expressage prepa 
= specimen for 2-cent stamp. Catalogue of Minerals 


ree. Agents wanted. GE L. ENGLISH & CO. 
1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: Pa. 2 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS ~~c- 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
last 10 to 15 years. Water will run from it pure and 
clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
any other paint. Send for circulars. 


_JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


More Family “Pride. | 


$5 Worth. 

A warranted U. S. 
Standard Family 
Scale, Capacity, 4,02. 
to 44 pounds, Sent 
anywhere in the U.S. 
on receipt of 5.00, 
Price List free. Ad- 





pay the 


A sient! Bingham- 
ork, 


ton, New Y 





~ The Only Practical Low-Priced 


TYPEWRITER 


$10.00 and $15.00. 
FIRST-CLASS, RAPID, DURABLE, BUSINESS. 

Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg: Co., Boston. 





Pre aay | for Males: College for Ladies. Department | 


‘OUR NATIONAL WAR SONGS. 


A modern theory, through which the condition of | 


cress, 66 ‘JON NES, | 


SEPT. 12, 1889. 








AMERICAN $3.90 


| 

| 

| @TEM WIND AND SET. War. 

| wanted a good time-keeper, and a ce! 

| fieate with each watch, that money will 
be refunded if not as represented. Sent 
for examination on t= eben — paving jee B 
— to amor toas oe 


os ty teg thous aTels La CLbck 00., 
iso 4 Prty tints e8t. Fe th eT A. WILKINS, Sec’y and Mgr. 


FOR THE GIRL The “Pleasant Hour” 
comprises a beautiful 
lithographed case containing our one ted Dolls’ 
Waists Chart, 7 Patterns of Dolls’ Wardro 
Tracing Wheel, Pencil and Tape H It combines 
Pleasure and Education, and with it any little girl 
ean learn to dress her own dolls. It’s a pretty and use- 
ful present every girl should have. Sample by mail 
25 cents. Agents wanted. DOLLS’ DRESS PAT- 
TERN CO., 26 West Lake Street, Chicago., Ill. 


A NEW n the 











BEST in_ the WORL 


D. 
Makes SPLENDID _ LACE, 
Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60, un- 
= ached and white. Tl’d 
ook on Crocheting and Knit- 
ting with 59 lace patterns and 
full directions for making. Buy 
of your —, if poy? Fc 

send 10 cents for spool 0 

FOR CROCHETING. 


yards, and 10 cents for book. 
Make your address 


lain, including State. Address, — 
GL ASGO LACE THREA sce 0., GLASGO, CONN. 






Sx 
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DIXON'S 4% 


GR ! 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If yourstationer does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 
Sanion and send 16c. in stamps to Jose h Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City,N. J., for samples wort doublethemoney 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 








A 4 1b. Family or Store Scale, . . $1.00 
A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . « 18.00 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale, oe 10.00 
A $125.00 Top sea ye .) @ oe Se 
A 2 Ton Wagon | Se: _ . -* «2 ® 40.00 
A $40.00 Road C “oe ea 15.00 
A 240 Ib. Boop a "Platform Scale, 3.00 
A $15.00 Bu sy Ha 50 
1,000 other articles n same o proportion. “Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago. 





Beware of imitations 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


AND GET 
THE GENUINE 














and shoes, dedi Any vowed 
' that are soiled or worn by age or use, 
Ato their original be beauly of tinish,and 











Wood's Acme Moeha & Java 


COFFEE. 

Our thirsty Turk is a 
welcome guest at every 
breakfast table, an in- 
veterate and 
plished diner out, and a 
provoker of good appe- 
ite and good digestion, 

His face appears on 
every can of our famous 
“Acme” coffee, which he 
guarantees (and so do 
we) to be the finest pro- 
duction of the coffee- 
growing countries of 








Graceful 
Form, 

Health and and 

| Comfort 

| 
















PERFECTLY (OMBINEDIN 
Madame - Foy’s 
SKIRT SUPPORTING 
| CORSET. 


| market. Sold by leading 
| dealers. Price by mail 
$1.40 for HIGH or LOW bust. 





We retail at the lowest 
wholesale prices. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


Nome eas. 
140 eee Philada, t+. % 











the Eas 
Thomas Wood & Co., Boston, Phila. and Chicago. 


SCHOOL of a 


AND 


COLLEGE of ORATORY. 


EMBRACING A COURSE IN ELOCUTION, FoO- 
RENSIC ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART, LYRIC 
ACTION; TEACHER’S COURSE AND SPECIAL 
COURSE. (2 Special attention is given to training 
pupils in elegance of carriage, grace of manner, freedom 
and ease of position and attitude, proper expression of 
JSeatures, gesture, and eye to convey the thought, correct- 
ness of accent, etc. Diplomas are awarded to thos 
who complete the two years’ course, and the degree 
of Bachelor of Oratory is conferred upon those wh: 
complete the College Course. Send for illustrated 
calendar freee NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY, E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 
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Are the Best 


They possess the essential qualities of 


Durability, Evenness of 


| Point and Workmanship. 


Sample card containing QG& different num- 
bers of pens, suited to all styles of writing, sent 


| for trial on receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


|EVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


a 3 Broadway, New York. 


“A Peerless Beauty, 


Can there be anything more exquisitely 
beautiful than a lovely young girl, just bloom- 
ing into womanhood, with a skin soft as velvet 
and as pure as the driven snow, with a suffi- 
cient tracing of pink to suggest the 


BLUSH OF A ROSE? 


These are charms of commie which 
invariably result from the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


This wonderful purifying: agent removes 
blotches, pimples, tan and every trace of 
beauty-marring defects, and gives to the 
plainest features a complexion which is a per- 
fect DREAM OF LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail at o. cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, Ba 
ENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 ‘ulton 
Street, New York Ci ee 






















Nomore bones 
to break and 
hurtthewear- 
er. Kabo is 
warranted to 
neither break 
nor roll up 


With new soft 
Eyelet which 
never breaks 
the lacer, will 
never pull out 
nor stain the 
» clothing. 


CORSEI 


BALL'S 'S CORSETS Are BONED WI WITH KABC. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, 
CAGO and NEW ¥ 


“Dressmaking Simplified. 
_ wanes Le 








*powUBA sf{uatis suy Os 


The Only Improvement 
Foy qenf sy 9; faoquUSSOIg 


on the Tallor’s Square 
Ever Invented, 


anos ©} 84} Moqg wept 


= = \. 
rst-class D Learn. Rapid to Use. Follows Every Fashion. 
Gan rs mak Wonderful 
Garment Drafting ia are adopting this Wonde 
yJTS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 
our own h t Free. Write 
now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Ofer. sain 
‘The McDowell Garment eotens 3 Machine Co., 
6 West l4TH St., NEW YoR 





We know the advertisers to be thoroughly vekanie. and that 
their machi: 


ne is u really wonderful invention.—Editor, 








